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ARTICLES 


Soviet Plans for Developing Heavy Industry in the 
Satellite Countries 


Kent 


Heavy industry occupies a central place in questions of economic cooperation 
among the Communist states of Europe. In the view of the Soviet leaders, the 
development of heavy industry, not only in the USSR but also in the satellite 
countries, is an important precondition for overtaking the United States’ economic 
output by 1970, five years after the end of the Seven-Year Plan. Moreover, in 
their view, heavy industry is intimately connected with the task of creating a 
“material and technical basis for the construction of Communism” in the Soviet- 
controlled areas of Europe and is also of great importance for consolidating and 
extending the USSR’s military potential. Not long ago, one of the leading 
representatives of Eastern Germany in the Council for Mutual Economic Aid, 
Rudolf Steinwand, stated at a meeting of the State Planning Commission that 
the execution of plans for heavy industry in all Communist countries was an 
important prerequisite for economic progress and a means of further consolidating 
the unity of the “socialist camp.” Timely realization of these plans was also 
essential if all the European countries in this camp were to enter the phase of 
constructing Communism more or less simultaneously. Similar views were also 
expressed by O. Mikhailov, who is in charge of a section of the State Scientific 
and Technical Committee of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and a Soviet 
representative in the Standing Committee for Ferrous Metallurgy of the Council 
tor Mutual Economic Aid. 

A central place in Soviet plans for developing heavy industry in the satellite 
countries is occupied by heavy machine construction. The range of products 
embraces medium and heavy equipment for the manufacture of fuel and building 
materials, and also many types of complex machinery for various manufacturing 
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processes, the chemical industry, power production, steel construction and atomic 
development. These plans make only partial provision for the production of 
heavy electrical equipment, and cover other electrical apparatus such as motors, 
gauging machines and control mechanisms only insofar as they are important 
for the purposes of heavy industry. 

In all the countries of the Eastern bloc, mass production is as yet relatively 
little developed, accounting for only about 30 percent of the output of heavy 
machine construction; one of the chief aims is to rectify this in order to increase 
output and reduce costs. As things stand at present, however, the output of 
heavy machine construction is far below that of other branches of the machine- 
building industry where mass production is employed, e.g., the manufacture 
of agricultural equipment and textile machinery, and especially below that of the 
machine-building industry as a whole. 

Soviet plans for the development of the Eastern bloc’s heavy industry during 
the years 1961—65 were in the main announced at the twelfth conference of the 
Comecon countries, held in Sofia in December 1959. These plans were then 
examined by the standing committees for economic affairs, for ferrous and non- 
ferrous metallurgy, for electric energy, for the chemical industry, for machine 
building and to a small extent for foreign trade, and recommendations were made 
to each of the countries concerned regarding its industrial output. Member states 
were recommended to coordinate the most important branches of production 
through mutual agreements for the years 1961-65; this side of the task of realizing 
these plans was left to the individual states represented in Comecon. 


The plans underwent a few changes as a result of suggestions made by certain 
member states. The Polish delegate in the Standing Committee for Machine 
Building, for example, asked that his country be relieved of the obligation to 
manufacture heavy presses, which will now be produced primarily in Czecho- 
slovakia. The production of a variety of types of cement equipment was also 
concentrated in Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany in opposition to the 
original Soviet plans. 

The Soviet plans placed especial emphasis upon the production of four types 
of equipment—mining equipment, rolling plant, sugar refining equipment and 
heavy generating plant—, in which cooperation and specialization are expected to 
make an especial contribution toward increasing the rate of output. Another prob- 
lem is that of making more rational use of production capacities. At present, 
the chief burden in realizing the Soviet plans is borne by Czechoslovakia and 
Eastern Germany, while the USSR figures primarily as a supplier of raw materials. 
The realization of these plans is to be supervised by various mixed Comecon 
commissions, of which at present there are five. As a result of a Soviet proposal, 
the commissions for open cut mining equipment and electrical equipment ar 
presided over by representatives from Eastern Germany. 

The extent to which the Soviet plans for heavy industry go into detail may 
be seen from the specialization of rolling equipment. In Eastern Germany, 
specialization is fairly advanced in this field, as compared with other branches ot 
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heavy industry. At present, the main burden of production is being borne by 
five enterprises. On the recommendation of a Soviet committee of experts led 
by Mikhailov, this number is to be reduced to two-i.e., the Ernst Thalmann 
enterprise in Magdeburg and the Heinrich Rau enterprise in Wildau. 

The very high proportion of electrical equipment employed in heavy industry 
makes it especially urgent to find a solution for the research and development 
problems relating to this type of equipment. When using the same rolling speeds 
as have been normal hitherto, the regulation of continuous semi- and fully- 
automatic production lines has been effected by a form of sequence control. In 
December 1959, the Soviets urged Eastern Germany to elaborate essentially new 
solutions in the form of electronic programing, which should become standard 
for the entire Eastern bloc. Engineers from the USSR and Czechoslovakia are 
making an important contribution to this work. 

The importation from the West of gauges for measuring the thickness of sheet 
steel by means of isotopes is to be continued. Soviet representatives were obliged 
to recognize that there was no means of producing these gauges in Eastern 
Germany or in Czechoslovakia. As for equipment used in open cut mining, the 
USSR has taken over from Eastern Germany many designs for machinery and 
equipment such as rotary bucket excavators, belt conveyors and combined cutting 
and dumping machines which represent a considerable improvement upon what 
has so far been developed in the Soviet Union. On a Soviet proposal, the Standing 
Committee for the Coal Industry recommended the State Planning Commission 
in East Berlin to increase the cutting power of these machines and reduce the 
ground pressure. 

The USSR’s requirements for open cut mining equipment during the period 
1959-65 make up about 75 percent of those of the entire Communist camp. The 
contribution of Eastern Germany, therfore, will continue to be based on construc- 
tion designs made available to the USSR as part of scientific and technical 
cooperation and improved by Soviet engineers. In 1959, for example, designs for 
cutting and dumping machines (cutting capacity 120 kg./cm., specific ground 
pressure 0.8 kg./sq. cm.), rotary and chain bucket excavators were considerably 
improved in the USSR by applying the latest discoveries in light construction. 
In accordance with plans approved in the USSR, Eastern Germany is to concen- 
rate upon the development of small and medium high-efficiency excavators for 
use in mining, with a specific ground pressure of 0.8 kg./sq. cm., electrically 
equipped for service in the tropics and provided with conveyor belts of suitable 
capacity. 

Eastern Germany is also to play a leading part in the construction of mills 
for hot- and cold-rolled sheet steel and for wire. As a result of automation, the 
degree of electrification will rise from 10 percent, as it is at present, to 35—40 
percent. 

The plan worked out by a special Comecon commission in the summer of 
1957, fixing targets for heavy industrial development for 1965 and partly also for 
1975, was considerably extended in 1959 by planning experts and leading technical 
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scientists of the USSR. With its demands for greater rolling speeds and for the 
more rapid introduction of semi- and full automation into preparatory, main and 
subsidiary processes, the USSR goes considerably beyond the recommendations 
of the special commission. 


Naturally enough, Soviet plans for the development of heavy industry in the 
Eastern bloc states take particular account of Soviet interests. It is beyond all 
doubt that the Soviets’ ambitious plans for making the USSR the world’s first 
industrial power could not be realized within the foreseeable future without the 
help of the satellites, especially of such highly-industrialized countries as Czecho- 
slovakia and Eastern Germany. For their part, the satellites are fairly dependent 
upon the USSR for supplies of raw materials, semifinished products and certain 
types of machinery and other equipment, e.g., in the spheres of atomic energy and 
aviation. 

One particularly good example of the assistance rendered by the satellites 
to the USSR is furnished by the formation of the “Sugar Refinery Export Asso- 
ciation” in September 1956. In July of that year, the USSR had announced that 
during the next few years she required sixty beet sugar refineries with a total 
daily capacity of 1,500—2,500 tons for the development of her food industry. 
None of the countries that had hitherto been the main sources of supply—Czecho- 
slovakia, Polandand Eastern Germany—could undertake the delivery of these plants. 
Thereupon, senior officials of the Soviet State Planning Commission proposed the 
establishment of a sugar refinery export association embracing Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, the USSR and Eastern Germany. In October 1956, a conference 
in Moscow attended by representatives of foreign trade organizations and of the 
principal suppliers concerned laid down what was to be supplied from each 
country. Eastern Germany, for example, was entrusted with the supply of aggre- 
gates, molasses tanks, vaporization equipment, automatic beet weighing machines, 
beet slicers, bagging machines, steam jet coolers, and 50 percent of the electrical 
equipment. In addition, she was given the task of producing some of the plans 
for the industrial power plants that were to be attached to the refineries. For the 
most part, the countries concerned were able to complete the tasks allotted them 
by 1960. With effect from January 1, 1961, the Sugar Refinery Export Association 
was to be annexed to the Standing Committee for Foreign Trade. A central 
designing office for the Comecon countries is to produce standard designs for 
beet sugar refineries with a daily capacity of 3,000—5,000 tons. It will also carry 
out a technical reappraisal of machinery already in use with a view to improving 
its productive capacity. 

The USSR’s ambitious plans for steel production are well known. The resolu- 
tion adopted in July 1960 by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union stressed the need to overfulfill production plans for iron and 
steel in order to ensure the successful completion of the Seven-Year Plan. In 
order to reach the targets set for 1965 (86—91 million tons for steel, 65—70 million 
tons for pig iron, 65—70 million tons for rolled steel), considerable increases in the 
output capacity of this branch of Soviet industry are anticipated, for which about 
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100,000 million rubles have been made available for investment. In 1959, a begin- 
ning was made with the construction of three blast furnaces, ten open hearth 
furnaces, three electric furnaces, two Bessemer converters, seven rolling mills, 
five coke oven batteries, and the sinking of new mine shafts for the purpose of 
producing 23,000,000 tons of ore a year. The main contribution of Eastern Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia in this field consists in providing designs for open hearth 
furnaces with a capacity of 600-800 tons. (According to Soviet sources, the largest 
capacity of such furnaces in the USA is approximately 550 tons.) Numerous 
eminent designers in Eastern Germany are engaged in designing certain compo- 
nents. The East German State Planning Commission has made 1,300,000 marks 
available for this work, which is of little use in local industry since open hearth 
furnaces of such capacity are not being built there. At any rate, Soviet experts 
in ferrous metallurgy have stated that such furnaces will be put into operation at 
some future date in the other industrial countries of the Communist bloc. 


At the instance of the USSR, Eastern Germany is at present engaged in study- 
ing the possibilities of utilizing high blast furnace pressure to assist in the pro- 
duction of pig iron. 


The extension of plants producing heavy generating equipment in Eastern 
Germany and Czechoslovakia for importation into the USSR to promote the 
Seven-Year Plan figures large in Soviet plans for heavy industry in the Eastern 
bloc. Among other things, supplies of such equipment are intended to assist in 
developing the Third Metallurgical Base in the USSR, including the Karaganda 
metallurgical works, which is due to be completed by 1965, the combine at 
Kuznetsk and the plant at Taishet, in eastern Siberia, which is now being built. 


In connection with the future targets of heavy industry, it should be mentioned 
that the Soviets have agreed to certain reductions in the sums to be invested in 
heavy industry in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. At the twelfth conference 
of Comecon, Soviet representative Kosygin stated that some of the investment 
funds originally allocated to heavy industry would have to be given over to 
developing the food-processing industry in these countries, especially Bulgaria. 
Only in this way could these countries fulfill the Comecon demand for an appre- 
ciable increase in their exports of foodstuffs to other Comecon countries. By 
1965, Bulgaria, for example, is to increase her exports of fresh fruit and vegetables 
and of canned fruit, vegetables and other foodstuffs to two-and-a-half times the 
1958 and to almost six times the 1950 level. Since Bulgaria will continue to 
receive about 80 percent of her raw materials from the USSR, it may be taken 
that she will have to continue delivering 50 percent of her tobacco, 70 percent 
ot her canned fruit and 90 percent of her leather products to the USSR. 


Many planning experts in the Eastern bloc are afraid that Soviet plans, which 
place especial emphasis upon heavy industry to the neglect of agriculture and 
consumer goods, will in the end lead to serious social and political unrest, even 
in Poland. The Soviet thesis that every state in the Eastern bloc should have a 
well-developed heavy industry of its own has, indeed, been departed from in 
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certain cases and is not being applied so thoroughly as, say, five years ago; J Ont 
but it still remains in force, modified by the growing tendency for the countries J from 
concerned to specialize in certain products. of tk 
Heavy industrial products, including complete plants, are being exported at the 1 

an ever-increasing rate to the underdeveloped countries. In most cases, these J ©° 
plants are delivered ready for use: i. e., the supplying country undertakes every- dirfe 
thing from the preparation of designs to the training of personnel from the d 
receiving country. Even so, little account is taken of the needs of the under- § and. 
developed countries by Soviet plans for developing the heavy industry of the J in a 
Eastern bloc. Moreover, there are other reasons why the satellites can make J whi 
only a very small contribution to Soviet economic expansion in Africa and Asia; JJ pro% 
even the highly-industrialized Communist countries in Europe lack the productive JJ cout 
ecor 


capital necessary in order to give the underdeveloped countries the credits they 
urgently need. Chairman of the Standing Committee for Foreign Trade Moisenko 
urged upon the member states of Comecon the necessity of accepting a large 
number of orders from the underdeveloped countries and of turning to the 
Committee in the event of difficulty. It should not be forgotten, however, that 
all proposals by Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia for the establishment 
of an East bloc organization for providing credits to finance economic expansion 
have been consistently turned down by the USSR. 


Another reason is the chronic shortage of raw materials in most of the Com- 
munist countries. In order to carry out orders from the underdeveloped countries, 
member states of Comecon may, indeed, purchase raw materials and semifinished 
goods from the West, but this is rendered largely impracticable by the shortage 
of foreign currency. So far, the USSR has been unwilling to surrender any of the 
deliveries due to her in favor of the underdeveloped countries. The satellites 
do their best to fulfill the recommendations of Comecon and the USSR to develop 
economic relations with the underdeveloped countries, but often only at great 
sacrifice to themselves. For example, the USSR presented Eastern Germany with 
the urgent task of building the Nile power plant at Damanhiar and even proposed 
which enterprises should execute various orders connected therewith. It was only 
with the greatest difficulty, however, that about five thousand machines and 
pieces of equipment for this project were eventually delivered. The installation of 
an overhead high-voltage cable with a length of 340 kilometers, 27 transformer 
stations and 21 substations could also be completed on time only by dint of great 
effort. Less difficulty was encountered in the construction at Aleppo of a cement 
factory with an annual capacity of 100,000 tons, a task which was executed 
jointly by the committees for foreign trade and machine building of Eastern 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. In response to a proposal of the USSR, Eastern 
Germany has also advanced a credit of 7,500,000 Egyptian pounds at 2.5 percent 
interest to the United Arab Republic for the purchase of machinery, to be paid 
for in kind. 

The Eastern bloc countries put up little opposition to Soviet proposals of 
this kind. It is wrong to regard this bloc as a unit held together by iron discipline. 
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120; HJ On the other hand, one should remember that it is an alliance of states that arose 
ties J from the conquests of the Soviet Army in East and Central Europe. The leaders 
of these Communist states came to power, not through revolutions, but through 
1 at &@ the military expansion of the USSR which followed upon the war against Nazi 
1ese Germany. Consequently, the USSR plays a role in Eastern Europe which is 
sry. [ diferent from that of the USA in the West. 
the As for the satellites’ prospects of influencing the newly-created states in Africa 
ler- [J and Asia, it should be borne in mind that these young states are above all interested 
the J in acquiring industrial plant, machinery and technical and financial assistance, 
which the Eastern bloc can provide to only a very limited extent. Consequently, 


provided that it carefully plans its economic aid to these countries, the West can 
count upon their support—not for reasons of democracy, but because it is as yet 
economically more powerful than the Communist bloc. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Nickel Industry of the USSR 


At the present time, the industry of the USSR is experiencing a deficiency 
of nickel. During World War II, as in the postwar period, nickel assumed con- 
siderable strategical significance as technology began to change from chrome- 
nickel steel to heat-resistant steels, in which the nickel content was appreciably 
greater. During the first postwar years, serial production of military and civil 
jet planes was begun. Only comparatively recently, the Soviet specialized press 
reported that in the course of the Fourth Five-Year Plan construction of jet- 
propelled aviation engines was held up by a deficiency of nickel steel in the 
USSR.! 

At present the consumption of nickel in industry is gradually increasing. 
The enhanced importance of nickel in the war industry is not the only reason 
for this: the transition of the cable and storage battery industries from lead to 
nickel, aluminum and plastics has also considerably broadened the demand for 
nickel. The use of nickel in conjunction with alkalis instead of acids on a lead 
base is being rapidly adopted in the manufacture of storage batteries. This is 
having a widespread economic effect, as alkaline storage batteries consume only 
4-5 grams of nickel per ampere-hour, while acid dissolves up to 35 grams of 
lead. Alkaline storage batteries have a service life 2.5 times longer than that of 
lead ones. Thus, in the storage battery industry ore ton of nickel can replace 
more than 20 tons of lead, while the prime cost of nickel is only 3.5 times as 
high as that of lead. Moreover, alkaline storage batteries, in contrast to the acid 
ones, are not liable to damage from low temperatures, vibrations and short 
circuits, for which reason their operation is more reliable.* 


A large quantity of nickel is also used in the manufacture of high-temperature 
instruments and anticorrosive alloys, as well as in the making of jet engines and 
equipment for the petroleum and chemical industries. As a result of the deficiency 
of nickel in the USSR, Soviet scientists and engineers are now having to work 
out measures for effecting a sharp reduction in the industrial consumption of 
nickel. In this connection, recourse is being had to the methods employed in 
the electroplating industry in the United States and elsewhere, since 20 percent 
of the nickel produced in the USSR is used in electroplating and nickeling 
constitutes up to 75 percent of the output of the electroplating industry.* After 


1 M. L, Bernshtein, ““Zharoprochnye splavy” (Heat-resistant Alloys), Metallurgiya SSSR, 1917—57 
gg. (The Soviet Metals Industry, 1917—57), Vol. II, Moscow, 1959, p. 698. 

2? R. Saifullin, “Ekonomiya tsvetnykh metallov” (Economizing Non-ferrous Metals), Ekonomic/v- 
skaya gazeta, October 9, 1960, p. 4. 

3 Ibid. 
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analyzing the methods used for reducing the expenditure of nickel in foreign 
industry, Soviet scientists came to the following conclusions. It was established 
that by using chemical methods for depositing nickel, it was possible to reduce 

. thickness of the deposit by two thirds. A second method for diminishing the 
thickness of the nickel deposit was the application of chrome. Soviet industry 
is also beginning to adopt the method, widely used abroad, of utilizing conductive 
alloys for anticorrosive metal coverings. By using these methods, the USSR 
hopes to save about 10,000 tons of this important metal.* 

Until 1934, the USSR produced no nickel of its own. In 1913, 5,500 tons of 
this metal were imported into Russia from abroad. The demand for nickel after 
World War I increased considerably, but it was not until 1926 that nickel pro- 
specting in the USSR began. This showed that the Soviet Union possessed on 
the whole two sorts of nickel ore: oxide and sulfide. To the former belong the 
Utalei and Rezh deposits, in the Urals. The main deposits of sulfate and sulfide 
ore were on the Kola Penninsula, in the vicinity of the rich Finnish deposit 
operated on concession by Canada. In addition, new nickel deposits were dis- 
covered in the Southern Urals and in the Aktyubinsk Oblast of Kazakhstan, 
which provided raw material for the nickel enterprise built here before World 
War II. The Southern Urals proved to be the richest nickel-bearing region of 
the USSR. In addition to the Urals, rich nickel deposits were discovered in the 
northern part of Krasnoyarsk Krai. About 200 tons of ore had to be processed 
to produce one ton of nickel.> In spite of the fact that nearly 30 years have 
elapsed since the discovery of the first Soviet nickel deposits, the output of ore 
continues to be unsatisfactory. For example, the now defunct Ministry of Non- 
ferrous Metallurgy for many years did not provide the processing plants of the 
Murmansk Oblast with the funds necessary for exploiting the deposits situated 
there. Only in 1958 did the Sovnarkhoz of the Murmansk Oblast provide the 
nickel-processing plants in the oblast with investment sums 4.5 times as great 
as they had received in any year between 1951 and 1955. At the same time, 
preparations were begun for exploiting the new orefields of Kotselvaar, Kaul 
and Kammikivi.® In spite of the fact that the work on construction here is now 
approaching completion, both plants on the Kola Peninsula are still short of 
ore. The metal extraction rate in the Soviet nickel industry has increased very 
slowly, and still lags behind that of leading undertakings in foreign countries 
such as Canada and the USA. Annual losses on this score run to hundreds of 
millions of rubles. The planned increase in the contribution of the Southern 
Urals to the total Soviet output of nickel represents the fundamental factor in 
this branch of industry. Soviet specialists calculate that the deposits of the 
Southern Urals will permit a reduction of 30 percent in the capital outlay per 
unit of increase in output during the Seven-Year Plan (1959-65); to achieve 

Ibid. 

> Promyshl ki icheskaya gazeta, December 18, 1959, p. 1. 

® V. A. Shlykov, “Perspektivy razvitiya gornodobyvayushchei promyshlennosti Ko'skogo polu- 
strova” (Prospects for the Development of the Mining Industry on the Kola Peninsula), Gorny zhurnal, 
1958, No. 5. 
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this, according to the calculations of the State Institute for Nickel Enterprise 
Designing, productivity must be raised by 70 percent, while the prime cost of 
nickel must be cut by 25 percent.’ This will enable the nickel industry of the 
USSR to approach the efficiency of corresponding capitalist enterprises. 


The Soviet nickel industry began during the Second Five-Year Plan. The 
construction of the first nickel combine at Verkhny Ufalei was completed in 1934.* 
This factory was designed to produce nickel at the rate of 3,000 tons a year, 
and by the standards of the time was regarded as a large-scale enterprise. 
year later, in 1935, the Rezh nickel factory was brought into operation: this 
provided semifinished products for other nickel enterprises in the Southern 
Urals, but did not turn out any finished products of its own. At the Eighteenth 
Party Congress, the Third Five-Year Plan (1938-42) was adopted, providiny 
for the further development of the nickel industry. Shortly before the beginniny 
of World War II, the Soviet nickel industry was augmented by two new enter- 
prises: the Southern Urals factory in Orsk, and the “Severonikel” combine in 
Monchegorsk, both of which commenced operations in 1939.° In spite of the 
fact that production was already under way in four nickel combines at the outbreak 
of war, the overall production of non-ferrous metals, including nickel, was 
still insufficient to meet the requirements of the national economy and defense. 

During World War II, the nickel industry operated under much more difficult 
conditions. During that period, the newly-constructed “Severonikel” combine 
was dismantled and evacuated eastward. Construction of the two enterprises 
at Norilsk (Krasnoyarsk Krai) and Kimpersai (Orenburg Oblast), which was 
already under way, was accelerated and both plants were brought into operation 
before the end of the war.!° Nonetheless, nickel imports during the war assumed 
considerable proportions. !! 


Following World War II, the Soviet Union acquired a considerable area of 


territory in the north of Finland. In 1944, on the site of the Finnish settlement 
Kolosjoki, where workers of the Canadian-owned nickel factory had lived, 


the Soviet settlement “‘Nikel” sprang up at the foot of the Kaulaunturi range of 


hills, 40 kilometers in length, which contained about 5 million tons of high- 
grade nickel ore. In 1948, after four years of negotiations, the nickel factory was 
acquired from Canada by the USSR, and was renamed “Pechenganikel.”?” 


7 M. Golynsky, “Voprosy razvitiya tsvetnoi metallurgii v Semiletnem plane” (The Development 
of the Non-ferrous Metals Industry During the Seven-Year Plan), Planovoe khozyaistvo, 1959, No. 2, p. 42. 

8 R. N. Stepanov, “Geografiya promyshlennosti SSSR” (The Geography of Soviet Industry), 
Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography of the USSR), Moscow, 1958, p. 121. 

® D. M. Chizhikov, “Tsvetnaya metallurgiya” (The Non-ferrous Metals Industry), Metallurgiya 
SSSR, 1917—57 gg., Vol. 1, Moscow, 1958, p. 484. 

10 Tbid., p. 485. 

11'S, A. Pervushin, “Tsvetnaya metallurgiya za gody Sovetskoi vlasti” (The Non-ferrous Meta!s 
Industry During the Soviet Regime), ibid., p. 405. 

12 Der grosse Herder, Vol. V1, Freiburg, 1955, col. 1128. 
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The Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50) envisaged a 90 percent increase in 
nickel production.** However, it was not until the end of 1950 that the output 
of non-ferrous metals, including nickel, exceeded the prewar level. Under the 
lifth Five-Year Plan (1950-55), a further 53 percent increase was provided for.'* 
During that period, losses in processing the nickel ore and concentrates continued 
to be considerable. Apart from the inadequate metal extraction rate, the quality 
of much nickel ore was poor. In spite of a certain increase during the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan, nickel production still did not meet the needs of the nation’s 
economy, as the capacity of the factories in operation was by no means fully 
exploited and the losses in metal during mining and processing of the raw 
material were quite considerable. The Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-60) provided 
for a 70 percent increase of capacity in the industry. Improvements in organization 
of production and increased capacity should have resulted in a 60 percent rise 
in production during this period. 

The “control figures” also envisaged an increase of 64 percent.’® The first 
two years of the Seven-Year Plan (1959-60) should, according to the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan, have shown an annual increase in nickel smelting of 9 percent. 
As we shall see, the Seven-Year Plan did not lay down any absolute figures, and 
merely called for a 14 percent increase during 1961. 


The nickel industry at present possesses seven operating combines and one 
is under construction. These are as follows: 


Location Year of Opening 
North-Western Group: 
“Severonikel” Combine Monchegorsk, Murmansk Oblast 1939* 
Nikel, Murmansk Oblast 1946** 
Urals Group: 
Southern Urals Combine Orsk, Orenburg Oblast 1939 
Verkhny Ufalei Combine Verkhny Ufalei, Sverdlovsk Oblast 1933 
Kimpersai Combine Kimpersai, Orenburg Oblast (Before 1945) 
Rezh Works Rezh, Sverdlovsk Oblast 1935 
Svetly, Orenburg Oblast (Under Construction) 


Krasnoyarsk Group: 
Norilsk Combine .. - Norilsk, Krasnoyarsk Krai (Before 1945) 


* Production resumed after reconstruction in 1947. 
** Transferred to USSR in 1948, 


SOURCES: Map: Glavnye tsentry chernoi i tsvetnoi metallurgii (Main Centers of Ferrous and Non-ferrous Metallurgy), Moscow, 1955; 
Izeestia, February 9, 1954; Metallurgina SSSR, “\H17—3? as, (The Soviet Metals Industry, 1917—57), Vol. I, Moscow, 1958, p. 484; 
Pr. xyshlenno-chonemicheskapa gazeta, October 16, 1959, p. 4. 


In 1959, a new group of nickel deposits was discovered in Orenburg Oblast, 
100 kilometers from the nearest railroad. During the next two years a single- 


13 Pervushin, op. cit., p. 408. 

14 Tbid., p. 409. 

18 N. A. Bulganin, Doklad o direktivakh XX sezda KPSS po Shestomu pyatiletnemu planu razvitiya 
narodnogo khozyaistva SSSR na 1956—60 gg. (Report on the Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National Economy of the USSR in 1956—60), 
Moscow, 1956, 
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track railroad was laid and in the spring of 1960 construction started of the town 
of Svetly to accommodate workers, technicians and engineers of the “Buruktal- 
nikel” combine.® Workers engaged on the construction of this combine include 
personnel demobilized from the Soviet army and young secondary school 
graduates. By the beginning of 1962, the population of Svetly should be nearing 
its target of 60,000. Whereas at present three nickel combines are situated within 
the Arctic Circle and four in the Central and Southern Urals, further development 
of the industry will entail construction of new factories in Kazakhstan and the 
Dnieper Region of the Ukrainian SSR. The Kazakh SSR contains 26 percent 
of the nickel deposits so far located in the USSR. The nickel enterprise planned 
in the Ukraine is based upon the ore reserves discovered by recent prospecting 
in the Dnieper 

The state economic plan for 1961 envisages not only an increase in nickel 
production, but also further improvements in technological processes, particularly 
in the efficient utilization of war materials. It is no secret that many Soviet nickel 


plants have succeeded in extracting between 9 and 14 components in the form of 


pure metals from the concentrates, but there are still nickel factories where the 
greater part of the non-nickel components are left behind in the residue from 
concentrating mills, or are discharged into the atmosphere with waste gases.'’ 
This applies particularly to those plants at which copper is a second component. 
During the extraction of pure copper, the zinc components are often irretrievably 
lost whereas in comparable factories abroad they are retained together with the 
nickel and copper. 

Throughout the history of the nickel industry, Soviet engineers have had 
to devise their own techniques owing to the strict security measures practiced 
in the major foreign companies, as, for example, in the processing of nickel oxide 
ores in Canada, Germany and New Caledonia. In many respects these techniques 
do not meet the requirements of the Soviet non-ferrous metals industry, and the 
situation is only slowly being improved. 

Thrown back on their own resources, Soviet engineers had to cope with 
difficulties arising from lower-grade ores, from which they had to extract not 
only nickel, but also copper and poly-metallic admixtures.'® The oxide ores used 
for obtaining nickel in the Southern Urals were smelted in a raw state without 
preliminary treatment, resulting in mattes with a nickel content of 15—40 percent. 
Nickel refining in all Soviet plants is carried out by means of electrolysis, on 
which considerably more electric power is expended than abroad because of the 
poorer quality mattes.?° Only in recent years has there been some improvement: 
capacity of the metallurgical plants has increased, consumption of raw materials 
fallen, metal extraction rates risen, and the processing of nickel, copper and other 
metals occurring in these ores has been put on a more efficient basis. 


16 Sovetskaya Rossiya, October 19, 1960, p. 4. 

17 Radio Moscow, March 2, 1957. 

18 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, December 18, 1960, p. 1. 
19 Chizhikov, op. cit., p. 484. 

20 Stepanov, op. cit., p. 135. 
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Even in 1960, 26 years after the creation of the first Soviet nickel enterprise, 
the “Pechenganikel” combine is technically backward and is not fulfilling its 
production plans: 


Automation? Remote control? At Nikel? How can one talk of remote control 
when even cutting heads are brought on horses to the boring machines at the mine? 
Just like a hundred years ago! 

If you come to Nikel, you can read the results of “horse mechanization” on 
the notice board. The day I went on leave, it said on the board: “Ore output for 
the day: 67 percent [of the plan].?* 


According to the chief power engineer at the “Severonikel” combine, S. K. 
Karapetyan, during the 13 years since the factory resumed operations after 
reconstruction, nothing had been done to replace buildings or equipment. 


It is senseless and uneconomical to automatize furnaces dating from factory 
owner Demidov’s time. The machines should be worthy of automation. What shall 
we do, for example, with the electric smelting furnaces ? They are old; their produc- 
tivity is low. At times the people have to work with antigas respirators, the air in the 
workshop is so saturated with sulfur fumes. Should we automatize antiques? .. . 
We spend a good deal more time talking about automation than we do creating the 
conditions necessary for it. The technical information is scant and is often outmoded.?? 


Even in these large combines in the Murmansk Oblast, almost nothing is 
done about industrial safety measures and labor protection. There is no real 
ventilation, and this leads to complete pollution not only of the various workshops 
but of the entire plant with its surrounding vegetation: 


The closer I approached the factory, the more I was gripped by a feeling of 
misgiving and vexation. Everything was blackened and shriveled. ... Peering more 
closely, I could see sulfur fumes hovering above the ground, poisoning every living 
thing around... 

What was up? An accident? Or was this how they dealt with pollution in the 
plant??3 


At both the “Severonikel” and “Pechenganikel” plants, all production 
personnel work with oxygen equipment strapped to their sides. In the absence 
ot normal pipelines to feed the furnaces, the workers have to manhandle oxygen 


cylinders.?4 
* 


In the free world, information on nickel production is not kept secret; but the 
Soviet Union and its satellitesthe former throughout the 43 years of its existence— 
have always regarded such data as being of strategic importance and do not 
publish any absolute figures. Nevertheless, foreign encyclopedias, including the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and the Oxford Economic Atlas, give rough estimates. 


*! G, Svirsky, “Komandirovka v Nikel” (An Official Trip to Nikel), Ogonek, 1960, No. 24, p. 20. 
*2 Tbid., pp. 20—21. 

*3 Tbid., p. 21. 

Tbid. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica, for example, gives the nickel output of the USSR 
and its satellites in 1953 as having been 26,000 tons, but does not list the Soviet 
Union separately, while the Oxford Economic Atlas estimates Soviet nickel 
production in 1951 as 17,000 tons. The only available Soviet data, in this as in 
many other spheres of industrial production, refer to actual or planned output 
in the form of percentages of the output of earlier years. Thus, in its report on the 
fulfillment of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, the Central Statistical Authority stated 


that nickel production in 1955 was 37 percent higher than in 1951.*5 According 
to the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress relating to the Sixth Five-Year J °" J 
Plan, nickel production was to increase by 64 percent between 1956 and 1960.* role 
Since the Seven-Year Plan gave no specific requirements in this connection and ink 
confined itself to saying that “the production of nickel will be considerably § °* 4. 
increased,” we have to rely on the figures laid down by the Sixth Five-Year Plan. orm 
For 1961, we have the statement of V. N. Novikov, Chairman of the State § ™' 
Planning Commission of the USSR, made in a report delivered on December 20, § 
1960, that the output of nickel this year is planned to rise by 14 percent above eigh 
the level for last year.2? Combining these various data and taking the estimate § P™” 
of the Oxford Economic Aitlas as a basis, we may suggest the following tentative bett 
figures for Soviet nickel production during the last decade: 1951-17,000 tons; fH 
1955—23,300 tons; 1957—29,400 tons; 1960—38,200 tons; and 1961—43,400 tons. 
(The 1957 figure is arrived at by adding to the 1955 figure two-fifths of the J Puls 
planned increase for 1956-60.) mutt 

From these admittedly only very approximate data, it will be seen that in ““* 
nickel production the USSR occupies the foremost position among the countries the 
of the Communist camp. In 1957, its production was equivalent to 13.2 percent : 
of the total output of the free world. Even so, judging from the official statistical J °° 
surveys of Soviet foreign trade during the years 1956-59, the USSR in recent § Patt 
years has not imported any nickel from the free world, owing to the latter’s § 'P 
embargo. Persistent measures designed to achieve greater economy in the ‘™ 
country’s nickel mining and to introduce automation, to continue the con-§ |" ‘ 
struction of nickel combines and to discover new deposits, are indicative of BB ™** 
unsatisfied demands for nickel in the Soviet aviation, defense and machine PY t 

building industries. G. A. Voedensky ne 
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25 Soobshchenie TsSU ob itogakh vypolneniya Pyatiletnego plana razvitiya narodnogo khozyaistva SSSR x virt 
1951—55 gg. (Report of the Central Statistical Authority on the Execution of the Five-Year Plan for the his | 
Development of the National Economy of the USSR in 1951—55), Moscow, 1956. 

% Direktivy XX sezda KPSS po Shestomu pyatiletnemu plant razvitiya narodnogo kbozyaistva SSSR or 
na 1956—60 gg. (Directives of the Twentieth Party Congress for the Sixth Five-Year Plan for che and 
Development of the National Economy of the USSR in 1956—60), Moscow, 1956. rank 

27 Pravda, December 21, 1960, p. 2. Cor 
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Domestic Affairs 


ckel 

$ in The Central Committee Plenum 

put 

the Khrushchev and the Central Committee 

“ ” The stormy course of the plenary session of the Party Central Committee held 
‘cat 0% January 10-18, 1961, may well have prompted the question: what is the true 
).26 ff tole today of the Central Committee as a potential center of power in the Kremlin? 
a qq ia his treatment of Party members who addressed the meeting—Central Committee 
bly g 0 Presidium members and Party first secretaries from the Union republics— 
+. Khrushchev behaved like a severe schoolmaster, who regarded them as so many 


mischievous boys in need of a good scolding. During his report, Presidium 
member and First Secretary of the Ukrainian Central Committee Podgorny was 
eighteen times interrupted by Khrushchev, called personally to account, apostro- 
phized and reprimanded until he felt compelled to admit his guilt and promise 
better things in future. 

Khrushchev drew upon all the resources of his actor’s art. Growing purple 
in the face, he stormed at trembling high officials, threatening them with ex- 
pulsion from the Party and legal punishment for showing incompetence and sub- 
mitting false reports of the harvest to both Party and government. The victims 
stuttered confessions of guilt which were reminiscent of the great show trials of 
the thirties. 

After reviewing all the proceedings of the session, one is tempted to ask 
oneself whether the body concerned is indeed the highest organ of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, entrusted with the task of deciding all the most 
important questions of Party and state, or merely an assembly with no other 
function than that of approving the decisions of heads of Party and government. 
In Stalin’s time, the Central Committee’s functions were purely nominal. All 
matters of politics and economics, great and small, were settled in lordly fashion 
by the dictator’s private secretariat, and the right of the Politburo and the Central 
Committee to discuss these matters was virtually ignored. Central Committee 
members were obliged to accept unanimously the decisions laid before them, 
and insofar as they took the floor at a plenary session, to pay homage to the 
“great and wise leader” according to the Byzantine rites of Stalin-worship. 

How does the plenary session of the Central Committee work in the post- 
Stalin epoch? It has been established that when in 1957 Khrushchev was voted 
down in the Presidium by the Molotov-Malenkov-Kaganovich group and 
virtually removed from his position as leader of the Party, he was able to retrieve 
his position only by hastily summoning a plenary session of the Committee. His 
survival was, indeed, due to the fact that he had control over the Party apparatus 
and could rely on that body which represented the collective will of the Party 
rank and file during the intervals between Party congresses—i. e., the Central 
Committee. 
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Just over one year ago, in December 1959, this body was in rebellion against 
the First Secretary. On that occasion, as also in January of this year, the results 
of the previous harvest were to be reviewed. To judge from the Soviet press, the 
December 1959 session took quite a different course from that anticipated by 
Khrushchev, for the majority of the Committee’s members objected to Khrush- 
chev’s original presentation of the results of the harvest and the state of agriculture 
which he had intended to force upon the Committee. 


On December 19, 1959, Party and state leaders in Moscow publicly con- 
gratulated the Council of Ministers of Kazakhstan for their great successes in 
agriculture. Three days later, i.e., on the first day of the Central Committee’s 
plenary session, Pravda stated in a leading article that “the entire country” had 
“received with the greatest pleasure the news of Kazakhstan’s great successes 
in grain production.” Kazakhstan Party Secretary Belyaev was personally com- 
mended and decorated for these achievements. From these official acts it was clear 
that Khrushchev firmly intended to hush up the catastrophic failure of the harvest 
in Kazakhstan in the fall of 1959. Since it was generally known that the cultivation 
of the virgin lands of Central Asia had been undertaken on Khrushchev’s personal 
initiative in opposition to other Party leaders and agricultural experts, the blame 
for a catastrophic harvest in these regions must primarily be laid at Khrushchev’s 
door. It was hardly surprising, therefore, that he should attempt to turn this 
failure into a success by dint of a preventive offensive, so to speak, in the field of 
propaganda. Clearly, however, the majority of Central Committee members 
were not disposed to accept this transparent maneuver, and so Khrushchev’s 
version of events came to be transformed during the very course of the pro- 
ceedings. Khrushchev found himself obliged to change the original text of his 
report and to admit the failure of the harvest, particularly in Kazakhstan. 


In order to save his own prestige, he had to find scapegoats. The victims 
were the recently decorated Belyaev and, two weeks later, Presidium member 
Kirichenko, who was responsible for the harvest as a whole. Both of these men, 
protégés of Khrushchev, were removed from the Presidium. Khrushchev then 
admitted that Kazakhstan’s “great success” had in fact been a great failure. In the 
event, the Party leaders of Kazakhstan had to carry the blame for the débdcle. 
“T asked you, Comrade Belyaev,” declared Khrushchev, “what you needed in 
order to bring the harvest in in time, and you said, ‘Nothing at all. We have 
everything at our disposal.’”! 


Criticism of the program for cultivating the virgin lands went so far that 
certain Central Committee members urged the abandonment of this campaign, 
in which billions of rubles had been invested and from which Khrushchev had 
hoped for a final solution of the USSR’s grain problem. Khrushchev was obliged 
to urge the Committee: “In 1954, I pressed for the cultivation of the virgin lands; 
we should not now refuse, comrades, to continue this work . . .”? 


1 Pravda, December 29, 1959. 
2 Ibid. 
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In general, the overall tone of che discussions at this meeting indicated a 
distinct lack of confidence in the wisdom of Khrushchev’s agricultural policy. 
The proceedings of the December 1959 plenum showed that the Central Committee 
was no longer the willing tool of Party and governmental leaders that it had been 
in Stalin’s day. 

« 
In contrast to the plenum of December 1959, that of January 1961 took a 
course that precluded the possibility of a second contretemps for Khrushchev. 
This was primarily due to the fact that Khrushchev had watered down the 
composition of those attending in rather a remarkable way. In addition to the 
240 full and candidate members of the Central Committee, delegates—carefully 
selected, naturally, by Khrushchev himself—were present from all branches of 
Soviet society—the Party, the government, the economy, science, technology, 
journalism. The number of those attending was, in fact, well over 2,000. Central 
Committee members were numerically swamped by delegates who, properly 
speaking, had no business there and according to the statutes were not entitled 
to vote. Many of them were not even Party members; even so, they exerted a 
decisive influence, and even were able to take the floor. 

Apart from Khrushchev himself, reports were delivered by the first secretaries 
of all the fifteen Union republics. In all of them, shortages and failures in agri- 
culture were admitted. From his own report and also from his interruptions of 
the others, it became clear that Khrushchev was intent upon throwing the blame 
for the USSR’s chronic agrarian problem, which in the last two years had grown 
to quite appreciable proportions, upon the senior Party functionaries, while 
absolving the lower Party officials and the “people” from all responsibility. 
His intention of presenting himself as spokesman for the “people” and the Party 
rank and file is unmistakable. By means of this tactic, he clearly hopes to win over 
those sections of the “upper class”—the technical intelligentsia, the economic 
administrators, army officers—who are natural rivals of the senior Party officials. 
Without their support, he could scarcely be so bold as to defy the leading Party 
caste. Khrushchev would appear to have set himself the difficult task of ensuring 
the hegemony of the Party by checkmating the Party’s leading stratum. The result 
of this is that the masses both within and without the Party are being set against 
the higher Party functionaries. 

This move is reflected in the virtual degradation of the Party Central Committee 
from its position as supreme Party organ during the intervals between Party 
congresses. By bringing in non-members of the Committee, Khrushchev has 
succeeded in rendering the Central Committee powerless. His final cry of “The 
people and I!” was a plain challenge to the upper stratum of the Party apparatus. 
This is his recipe for effecting that one-man-dictatorship which is the only 
adequate means of ensuring the continued existence of the dictatorship of Com- 
munism. It was only by adopting a tactic of this kind that he could afford not only 
to make personal attacks upon various senior Party functionaries but even to 
render them positively laughable. 
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It would seem that Khrushchev intends to adopt similar tactics during the 
forthcoming Twenty-second Party Congress. It is probable that the number of 
delegates to this congress will reach the unprecedented figure of 5,000—6,000 
instead of the hitherto usual 1,500—2,000; for there will be one representative for 
every 2,000 Party members and candidate members, whereas at the last congress 
there was one for every 6,000. There will thus be far more representatives from 
the Party rank and file. 


In conclusion, one may say that the Central Committee, which under Stalin 
merely approved the policy of the regime, is now to be deprived of that degree 
of initiative which it recovered after the dictator’s death. In attempting to bring 
this about, Khrushchev has undoubtedly ventured upon a bold experiment. His 
intention would appear to be to launch a partly “revisionist,” partly revolution- 
ary program over the heads of the Party bigwigs, by opening the door to power 
for the middle and lower strata of Party officials and even for non-Party members. 
By this course, he is aiming at the same goal as Stalin—that of a one-man-dictator- 
ship, although he is not in a position to use the same terroristic methods. Whether 
he will achieve this aim, which brings him into opposition with the upper Party 
stratum, is as yet uncertain: the Twenty-second Party Congress may be expected 


to bring the solution of this question somewhat nearer. qi 
Stefan Yowev 


The Central Committee and Agriculture 


The primary concern of the recent plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee was the state of the country’s agriculture. This was in line with the 
practice of the last two years, when special sessions have been devoted mainly to 
discussion of this branch of the economy. 


The serious situation in agriculture had already been recognized by the fall 
of 1960. On October 29, Khrushchev presented the Central Committee Presidium 
with a memorandum on the subject and put forward proposals for rectifying the 
situation. This memorandum was the subject of discussion throughout the country 
in Party circles. At the end of 1960, a conference of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR was held which was attended by the chairmen of the councils of ministers 
and secretaries of the Party central committees of the Union republics. On the 
eve of the plenary session, the text of the theses of Khrushchev’s forthcoming 
speech was distributed. The preparations for the plenary session had thus been 
very thorough. 


Reports were read at the session by Khrushchev and the first secretaries of all 
the fifteen Union republics. Each report, the remarks made during the discussions 
and even the final resolution on the state of Soviet agriculture admitted serious 
shortcomings in the industry. The text of Khrushchev’s memorandum and the 
theses of his speech were not reported, presumably because they gave too precise 
details of these shortcomings. 
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One of the main failures was in grain production. The gross grain yield was 
some 20 million tons less than planned. State grain deliveries from the virgin 
lands of Kazakhstan fell 2,750,000 tons below the target set. First Secretary of the 
Virgin Lands Krai G.I. Sokolov stressed that this would have a very adverse 
effect on the country’s grain reserves. The Ukraine sold 5,750,000 tons of grain 
to the state—only just over half the amount in previous years. Khrushchev had 
stated that, in order to meet the entire needs of the population, the state must 
purchase annually some 68,000,000 tons of grain: in 1960, it obtained only 
46,700,000 tons.* 

The livestock situation was even worse. Khrushchev was forced to admit 
that the country was suffering from a shortage of meat, milk and butter. In 1960, 
meat production in many republics was apparently below the 1959 figure, which 
itself had not met the country’s needs. In 1960, a total of 9,334,000 head of sheep 
died from lack of fodder in the RSFSR, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia and Georgia. 
“The rate of increase of milk production has slowed down and in some oblasts 
has even declined, . . . in a number of oblasts and republics, the number of cows 
has, in fact, ceased to rise in recent years.”> In certain republics the increase has 
been mainly among privately owned cows. In Azerbaidzhan, for example, 
“between 1953 and 1960 the number of cows on collective and state farms rose 
by 3 percent, those privately owned by 84 percent.”’® 

Referring to the drive to overtake the United States in per capita production 
of dairy and meat products, Khrushchev, describing himself as an optimist, 
named a new date five years ahead. Moreover, he stated that present rates of 
production would not enable this target to be met. 

As the main reasons for the failure of the 1960 plans, Khrushchev gave the 
poor organization of agriculture by Party and economic organs, which “failed 
to rouse the people in the drive to fulfill the Seven-Year Plan,” the obsolete 
structure of the agricultural administration, backwardness in agricultural science 
and machine construction, the low standard of agricultural engineering, large- 
scale pilfering of grain before and during the harvest, juggling of returns and 
other criminal deceptions of the state. He emphasized that the people must be 
told the truth at once, since delays would only lead to still greater harm: 

We cannot go on running things in this manner. We must tell the truth openly 
and frankly, the people will understand the truth. It will rise up and overcome 
difficulties in the running of the economy and will reveal its potential.’ 

This novel idea reflects the new situation. A year ago the truth was not told; 
today the situation is even worse. 

In his report and also in his continual interruptions of the reports by the 
Union republic first secretaries, Khrushchev cited many specific shortcomings. 


Tbid., January 13, 1961. 
4 Tbid., January 21, 1961. 
Tbid., January 22, 1961. 
Ibid. 

Tbid., January 21, 1961. 
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To curry favor in higher quarters, many senior officials undertake impossibly 
high obligations and either cannot fulfill them or, in the attempt to do so, cause 
considerable harm to the economy of the oblast or region in question. They 
deliver seed grain, slaughter young stock and even dairy cattle. Many report 
completion of planned grain deliveries and then immediately apply to the state 
for grain to feed the population, as fodder for cattle or for sowing purposes.$ 


Pilfering of the harvest reached alarming proportions. Addressing First 
Secretary of the Ukrainian Central Committee Podgorny, Khrushchev declared: 
“The figures for the corn yield which you have just mentioned constitute only 
half the harvest. The other half of the corn grown was pilfered and stolen while 
standing in the fields.”® He also spoke of the system whereby foodstuffs are 
bought from stores and resold to the state and cattle are purchased from private 
owners for the same purpose in order to fulfill the plan: 


. . it is incredible that butter should be bought in the stores and then counted 
by a collective farm toward fulfillment of its planned production and delivered to 
the state. Yet. . . Communists also engage in such practices on occasion. It is a kind 
of distortion, speculation—indeed it is not even speculation, it is a serious crime.'® 


He even cast doubts on the accuracy of Soviet statistics and the system of 
accounting employed in agriculture: 
Punishment must be meted out irrespective of the persons involved. If we do not 


put matters in order, plans will be fulfilled statistically, but there will be a shortage 
of products. You know one cannot make pancakes out of statistics." 


The Soviet leaders are not concerned solely with the fall in the gross yield of 
grain and livestock products. They are also worried about the decline in deliveries 
to the state. According to Soviet statistics, the gross grain yield in 1956 was less 
than in 1960, yet in the former year nearly 8,000,000 tons more were sold to the 
state. In 1960, the lowest percentage ever of the gross grain yield was delivered: 
in 1956, the state purchased 41.4 percent, in 1958—39.3 percent, and in 1960 only 
34.2 percent. In the Ukraine, for example, deliveries last year amounted to less 
than 6,000,000 tons, compared with 10,000,000 in 1948. Earlier, the state had 
extracted the planned quantity from collective farms irrespective of the gross 
yield of the farm in question. Now, with a relaxation in state discipline, former 
methods cannot be used and the Soviet leaders have to reckon with local opposi- 
tion in fulfilling planned state deliveries. 

Analyzing the January session, it may be concluded that the Party organization 
of agriculture, numerous Central Committee members and other high-ranking 
Party officials were discredited. Even local Party officials of lesser importance did 
not escape criticism. Khrushchev attempted to prove that everybody—except 
himself and “the people”—was responsible for the present situation: 


8 Tbid. 
® Tbid., January 12, 1961. 
10 Jbid. 
11 Jbid., January 14, 1961. 
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. . in some cities little meat, milk and butter is sold. Yet when you ring up those 
in responsible positions and ask why there is no milk on sale, they calmly reply, 
“Oh, there were breakdowns.” Imagine a person who has come to dinner being 
told that there is no meat or milk today because of breakdowns in deliveries of these 
products to the store. What is he going to eat?... You cannot put breakdowns in 
the soup.!? 


Khrushchev made scathing remarks about various Party leaders who were 
present, frequently interrupting their speeches or intervening in the discussions. 
He accused Ukrainian Premier Kalchenko of harming his republic’s economy by 
not admitting his mistakes.!* The First Secretary of the Kirghiz Central Committee 
was charged with having lost the Marxist-Leninist touch.'* He even suggested 
that USSR Gosplan Chairman Novikov, RSFSR Gosplan Chairman Gerasimov 
and Deputy Premier Zasyadko spend a month milking cows and that Krasnodar 
Krai First Secretary Vorobev be replaced by the woman brigade leader Dolinyuk. 
Although the latter remarks were made in jest, there is reason to suppose that 
there will be a radical overhaul of the governmentand Party apparatus, an injection 
of young blood and a removal of those who have not justified the trust put in 
them. There is even a hint that the latter might be the subject of criminal charges: 

What can be said about such leaders who frequently call themselves Communists? 

Only the enemies of the socialist state can act in this manner. . . . The guilty should 

be expelled from the Party and brought to trial for their violation of Party and 

government resolutions.'5 


Khrushchev promised to increase the role and responsibility of specialists in 
running agriculture: 
Why do we have breakdowns in individual regions and in various sectors of 


agriculture?—Because sometimes we have ignoramuses coming along and giving 
orders where and what to sow, what area to sow and how to run the harvest. This 
situation is intolerable.1® 


Academician Olshansky has been appointed Minister of Agriculture and in 
future the functions of the ministry are, for the most part, to be the coordination 
of theoretical work. 

An important view advanced was that Communism cannot be built without 
successes in agriculture. As part of a program to rectify the situation, a transfer of 
capital investment from heavy industry to the development of agriculture and 
light industry was announced: 

It must always be remembered that the wellbeing of a state is gauged not only 
by the amount of metal produced, but also by other factors, for example, by the 
amount of food that a man can obtain and consume, by production of clothing and 
footwear—in fact, by the extent to which the requirements of a man’s life are satisfied.*” 


12 Tbid., January 21, 1961. 
13 Tbid. 
14 Jbid., January 14, 1961. 
18 Jbid., January 22, 1961. 
16 Jbid., January 21, 1961. 
Ibid, 
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This new policy was explained by Khrushchev to high-ranking officials in his 
speech of January 6: 

. . » we shall divert a part of capital investment to agriculture and light industry. 

Communism cannot be built by offering only machinery, ferrous and non-ferrous 

metals. People must be able to eat and dress well, have somewhere to live, and other... 

amenities.1§ 


This essentially revisionist theory runds counter to the principle on which 
the Soviet economy has been based for decades—the primacy of heavy industry. 
Another new departure is the proclamation that the people cannot be fed with 
promises and bright prospects alone: 


We must try to ensure that people have milk and meat and other products 
today. ... What is more important, we must not only promise but also achieve 
these goals, do everything in order better to provide people with everything that 
they need.?® 


In his search for new methods of stimulating agricultural output, Khrushchev 
has taken yet another revisionist step: he has discarded the principle of moral 
encouragement and has even admitted that it is impeding the progress of agricul- 
ture. He stated that “one will not get far on the moral factor alone.” Yet neither 
Khrushchev nor the resolution gave any indication how the farm worker was to 
be encouraged to work harder. 

As part of the reorganization of agriculture, it was decided to set up an all- 
Union board (with branches at lower levels) to deal with the supply of equipment 
and artificial fertilizers, the organization of repair work and the use of machinery 
on farms. This body will act as intermediary between industry and the farms. A 
State Committee for Deliveries is to be created to deal with all types of state 
purchases. It is also proposed to institute a new form of cooperation, whereby 
collective farm surpluses will be purchased at somewhat higher prices. The 
object of this is to deprive the collective farms of the opportunity of using 
private enterprise to dispose of surpluses—a practice which has been on the in- 
crease—and to stamp out speculation. 

The Central Committee discussed a program to irrigate large areas in the 
RSFSR, the southern Ukraine, Transcaucasia and Central Asia. Having failed 
to achieve the desired results in the virgin lands and at the same time having 
completely neglected agriculture in the European part of the USSR, the Soviet 
leaders are now turning once more to the Ukraine, the Baltic states, Transcau- 
casia and Central Asia. In his report, Khrushchev even cast doubt on the time- 
liness of the earlier plans for the industrial exploitation of Siberia. He argued 
that it would be better 


. ++ primarily to direct resources to the building of the Nurek and other power 
stations in the Central Asian regions and not to penetrate first into Siberia. ... 


18 Problemy mira i sotsializma, Prague, 1961, No. 1, p. 8. 
19 Pravda, January 21, 1961. 
20 Tbid. 
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Take, for example, the Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station. We shall soon complete 
it, but at present there are no consumers for the electric power which this station 
will produce.?! 


A project is also being discussed for diverting the northern rivers Pechora 
and Vychegda through the Kama into the Volga. This step will increase the 
output of all the power stations along the Kama and Volga and also help regulate 
the level of the Caspian Sea, which continues to fall. These plans indicate a 
tendency to switch the emphasis on development from the north and east to the 
south and west of the country. This is in part due to the difficulties encountered 
in finding people willing to settle in distant parts of the Soviet Union. 

The Central Committee’s decisions to alleviate the agricultural situation are 
somewhat nebulous and at best can only be described as a palliative. It will 
hardly be possible to overcome the passive resistance of the Soviet peasant 
without allowing him some scope for private enterprise and material benefit. 
Speaking in the Committee, Khrushchev stated: 

With our natural resources, territorial expanses and, above all, our economic 
potential, it is only political bankrupts who can speak of the unreality of the goal 
of making the country self-supporting in agricultural produce.” 


In view of the present situation in Soviet agriculture and domestic food 
supplies, Khrushchev’s definition of political bankruptcy acquires an ironical ring. 


Y. Dyachkov 


Culture 


Soviet Celebration of the Tolstoy Anniversary 


The year 1960 was marked by two notable literary events—the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Anton Chekhov and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of Lev Tolstoy. On November 19, a ceremonial gathering in memory of 
Tolstoy was held in the Bolshoi Theater in Moscow. Among those present were 
academicians, men of letters, composers, foreign guests, members of the World 
Peace Council, representatives of the Ministry of Culture and leading Soviet 
statesmen headed by Khrushchev. The meeting was opened by Chairman of 
the board of the Union of Writers of the RSFSR L. Sobolev, and Chairman of 
the National Council for American-Soviet Friendship Rockwell Kent made a speech 
describing Tolstoy as a prophet of peace and of the brotherhood of mankind. 

The principal event of the evening, however, was a long speech by the writer 
Leonid Leonov, which referred in general terms to Tolstoy’s importance for 
the people of Russia and the world at large.! Although this was probably the 


*2 Tbid., January 22, 1961. 
1 Pravda, November 20, 1960. 
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most vivid of all the contributions made in the USSR to the celebration of the 
anniversary, it hardly reflected a thorough grasp of Tolstoy’s creative achieve- 
ments. Almost the whole of the speech was devoted to a single episode in Tolstoy’s 
life—his departure from Yasnaya Polyana ten days before his death. Scarcely 
mentioning the complex motives that inspired the writer, Leonov treated his 
action solely as an act of protest against the existing social order and as the result 
of his desire to link his own life directly with that of the people: 


Tolstoy’s departure... therefore has the appearance of belated liberation; 
having broken his worn fetters, he carried out his old intention of merging himself 
with his guileless Russia, thereby hiding in an ordinary blade of grass the inordinately 
huge personality which he himself found beyond his strength to bear. 


Leonov even went on to suggest that Tolstoy was prepared to go out into 
the political arena any devote himself to revolutionary work, though he hastened 
to add: ““Tolstoy had only a step to go, but across what a bottomless gulf!” 

At the end of his speech, Leonov, dealing with the importance of the great 
writer’s work, remarked: “The chair of Tolstoy stands empty,” thus apparently 
denying any Soviet author the right to aspire to Tolstoy’s place in literature. 
He made one comparison, however, which seems deliberately contrived and yet, 
perhaps, not unambiguous. Speaking of the writer’s death, Leonov observed: 


Twice, fourteen and twenty-six years later, my generation had occasion to taste 
this grief of loneliness, which, like any event affecting the whole nation, makes the 
homeland a close-knit family under a single roof. 


This pointed reference to Lenin and Gorky might be interpreted as indicating 
a desire on the speaker’s part to minimize the unique significance of Tolstoy 
and reducing his death to the same level as many other more or less comparable 
losses; on the other hand, however, it must be admitted that the two unnamed 
figures with whom he is compared stand very high in Soviet esteem. 

In view of Tolstoy’s standing in worldwide esteem, the celebrations marking 
the anniversary in the USSR were remarkably restrained. Admittedly, a special 
edition of Tolstoy’s complete works was brought out, in addition to the publi- 
cation of a number of books and pamphlets of a journalistic nature and the 
erection of memorials. But this is the practice in commemorating many other 
great figures. For instance, a monument is being erected by government decree 
to the memory of the half-forgotten historical novelist Karazin in Kharkov, 
and in June 1959 a memorial was erected to commemorate the death, by his own 
hand, of Alexander Fadeev three years before.? Thus, many of the government’s 
arrangements relating to the Tolstoy anniversary were nothing out of the ordi- 
nary. During the five or six months preceding the event, papers such as Pravda, 
Tzvestia and Sovetskaya Rossiya contained no important articles aimed at drawing 
public attention to it. Even Literaturnaya gazeta, which might have been expected 
to be most concerned with the subject, showed only a grudging reaction. Between 


May and October 1960, it published only a few items: “The Agronomist from 


2 Literatura i zhizn, June 19, 1959. 
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Troitskoe,” which contains reminiscences by a descendant of Tolstoy; “Lev 
Tolstoy and Contemporary Literature,” a collection of statements by French 
writers; and a short sketch entitled “Lev Tolstoy’s French Godson.”* True, 
a fair amount of material devoted to the anniversary was published in the prov- 
inces, mainly in Tula and Yasnaya Polyana, but this could not hope to reach a 
wide audience. 

Even on the day itself the Soviet press failed to give the event the attention 
it deserved. Pravda published an editorial entitled ““The Writer and the People,” 
which might be regarded as a tribute to Tolstoy, but in fact was primarily a 
directive counseling Soviet writers to adhere strictly to Party policy.* Tolstoy’s 
name seems to have been reluctantly brought in merely to make use of the occasion 
for other purposes. Apart from an editorial on ““The Greatness of Tolstoy,’ 
Izvestia devoted a page to three articles: “The Minstrel of Mankind,” by V. 
Ermilov; ““A Word of Righteous Anger,” by N. Ardens; and a comparatively 
short but sincere speech by Professor Ettore Lo Gatto, of Rome University.® 
Komsomolskaya pravda, the main journal for youth, limited itself to a report of 
the ceremony in the Bolshoi Theater.* Naturally enough, somewhat more space 
was devoted to the subject in Literaturnaya gazeta, Literatura i zhizn, Sovetskaya 
kultura and the magazine Ogonek, which published several articles on Tolstoy’s 
work, episodes from his life, reminiscences and sketches.? However, none of 
these articles reflect Tolstoy’s full stature and in all the journals the amount of 
space involved was no more than that given to coverage of the Festival of 
Ukrainian Literature and Art held in late November. 


Specialized literary magazines also failed to do the Tolstoy anniversary 
justice. The November issue of Zvezda did not print a single line about the writer, 
although it contained reminiscences about Alexander Blok and a literary portrait 
of the modern writer V. Bakhmetev.* O&tyabr marked the occasion with a single 
article by T. Motyleva entitled “The Example of a Great Life,” which was 
relegated to the section on literary criticism.® Zaamya limited its tribute to the 
childhood reminiscences of Sofya Mogilevskaya, “Summer in Krekshino,” and 
a short article by O. Mikhailov, “On Certain Traditions of Lev Tolstoy.”!® The 
November number of Neva yields only a brief section on Tolstoy and Yunost 
a six-page sketch of ““Yasnaya Polyana, 1960.”" 


In contrast to these, Novy mir printed articles on Tolstoy in its September, 
October and November numbers, the most noteworthy of which was that by 


3 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 9, 1960; September 13, 1960; and September 17, 1960. 

* Pravda, November 20, 1960. 

5 Jzvestia, November 20, 1960. 

®° Komsomolskaya pravda, November 20, 1960. 

? Literaturnaya gazeta, November 19, 1960; Literatura i zhizn, November 20, 1960; Sovetskaya kultura, 
November 19, 1960; Ogonek, 1960, No. 47. 

* Zvezda, Moscow—Leningrad, 1960, No. 11. 

* Oktyabr, 1960, No. 11. 

10 Znamya, 1960, No. 11, pp. 81-84 and 191—202. 

'l Neva, Moscow—Leningrad, 1960, No. 11; Yanost, 1960, No. 11. 
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B. Meilakh, entitled ““The Departure and Death of Lev Tolstoy.” This article 
closely resembles Leonov’s speech and the author concludes: “The main object 
of his departure was that he might live among the people, associate constantly 
with them and continue his literary work in a new environment ...”!* There 
can be little doubt that the emphasis given by both Leonov and Meilakh to this 
view was aimed at furthering the desire of the Party expressed in Khrushchevy’s 
formula, “for a close link between literature and art and the life of the people.” 
However, such suggestions are rendered void by the evidence of persons who 
accompanied Tolstoy after his departure from Yasnaya Polyana—evidence which 
Meilakh himself includes in his article: 


It was decided to go to his niece E. $. Denisenko in Novocherkassk and then, 
through the agency of her husband I. V. Denisenko, a member of the High Court, 
to obtain a passport and leave the country . . .'% 


A desire to leave the country and Tolstoy’s alleged intention of “merging 
himself with his guileless Russia” are clearly incompatible, but this is a detail 
which does not explain why the press should have been so reticent about the 
great man’s life and work. 


In order to throw some light on the special features of the Tolstoy anniversary, 
it is not out of place to compare it not only with the Chekhov centenary, but also 
with the seventy-fifth anniversary of the death of Dostoevsky, celebrated in 1956. 
A ceremonial gathering to mark the latter event was held in the Hall of Columns 
in the House of the Unions, customarily used for events to which it is desired 
to give an official flavor. This was organized by a whole series of organizations- 
the Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace, the board of the Union of Seviet 


Writers, the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, the Ministry of Culture of the 
USSR and the All-Union Society for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries—and 
was attended by delegations from all the Union republics and also by representa- 
tives from many other countries, including China, India, Hungary, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark and Bulgaria. The official Soviet attitude toward the 
writer was expressed in the opening address by A. Surkov, then president of 
the Union of Soviet Writers: 


We are gathered together here to affirm before the whole world the great 
importance of the creative work of Dostoevsky in the life of our people; we are 
gathered to declare before the whole world what an immense role the creative work 
of this great man has played in the spiritual life of our country." 


The importance of the occasion was not only impressed on the audience in 
the Hall of Columns, but was broadcast throughout the country. Lectures and 
papers were read in all ten-year secondary schools by order of the Ministry of 
Education of the RSFSR; an exhibition on the life and work of Dostoevsky was 
organized in the Soviet State Library; and the all-Union radio network broadcast 


12 Novy mir, 1960, No. 11, p. 221. 


13 Tbid., p. 222. 
14 Radio Moscow, February 9, 1956. 
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a series of twenty programs in honor of the anniversary despite the fact that, 
at the time, all propaganda media were being used to rivet the attention of the 
population on the Twentieth Party Congress.!® The anniversary was turned into 
a campaign designed to create the impression that, for the first time since the 
Soviets came to power, the great writer was being paid his due, despite his 
reactionary tendencies and the fact that Lenin himself had described Dostoevsky 
as “excessively nasty” (arkhiskverny). The occasion was turned into a public 
act of rehabilitation, calculated to demonstrate how much the new leadership 
valued art and how it took account of public opinion, which held the great 
artist of the written word in such high esteem. 


The celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Chekhov was 
similarly exploited for political purposes, but in a different way. The writer’s 
name was deliberately associated with “socialist realism.” First reports of the 
forthcoming celebration appeared more than a year before the event in the Soviet 
press. In late 1958, there appeared M. E. Elizarova’s book Chekhov's Works and 
Problems of Realism in the Nineteenth Century, which contained a special chapter 
on “Chekhov in the Struggle against the Decadents.” Other publications, too, 
laid emphasis on Chekhov the realist. In May and June 1959, the attention of 
the general public was drawn to Chekhov by the publication of Ehrenburg’s long 
article “On Rereading Chekhov.”’!* This article provoked comment in the press 
as well as discussions in literary circles, where the question of socialist realism 
perforce loomed large. Not long before the anniversary celebrations, a number 
of long articles appeared in various literary magazines as well as reminiscences 
and critical surveys published independently, all of which touched on the subject 
to a greater or lesser degree. To Chekhov’s works were artificially attributed 
those features, such as obligatory tendentiousness, irreconcilability and topicality, 
which are supposed to feature in socialist realism. Soviet writers took their cue 
from Ehrenburg’s article in claiming that, according to Chekhov, the main 
requirement of art is ruthless veracity. Party critics proved, to their own satis- 
faction if no one else’s, that the dead writer had stood for socialist realism. 


In Tolstoy’s case the situation was very different, since it would have been 
ditficult to link his name with any political campaign. There was also no oppor- 
tunity for a triumphal rehabilitation such as that accorded to Dostoevsky, as 
Tolstoy’s works had never been subjected to censure under the Soviet regime 
and had been regularly reissued. Any attempt to fit the writer into the narrow 
framework of socialist realism was precluded by the unorthodoxy of his philo- 
sophical views, his complete independence as a writer and the religious elements 
to be found in his works. The only factor that could possibly be exploited prof- 
itably by Soviet propaganda was his departure from his estate, and it was this that 
Leonov and the Party critics concentrated their attention upon. However, as 
shown above, even this was a somewhat shaky foundation on which to build. 


19 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 9, 1956. 
‘6 Novy mir, 1959, Nos. 5 and 6. 
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Leaving aside the absence or any appropriate motive for transforming the 
anniversary into a political campaign, it is clear that there were also other con- 
siderations. Proof of this is to be found in the editorial article of the November 
issue of Teatr, whose editor, the gifted dramatist Nikolai Pogodin, had, inci- 
dentally, only just been replaced by a Party man, V. Pimenov. The article, entitled 
“The Legacy of Tolstoy and Leninism,” asserted that the writer’s views had been 
diametrically opposed to Marxism and Leninism and had done much harm to the 
Revolution. The article consisted almost entirely of quotations from Lenin’s 
statements published in Sotstaldemokrat, Proletarii, Nash put, Rabochaya gazeta, 
Zvezda, Mys/ and other papers and journals. The excerpts were arranged in such 
a way as to form a crescendo of accusations leveled at Tolstoy: 


The fact cannot be ignored that in each succeeding article Lenin ever more 
sharply criticizes the reactionary elements in Tolstoy’s teachings, concluding his 
final article with the statement that, even now, any attempt at idealizing the teachings 
of Tolstoy “inflicts the most immediate and widespread harm.”’!? 

Tolstoy’s harmful influence is also stressed in excerpts from a letter of Lenin 
to Maxim Gorky, in which he states in the most categorical terms that the writer 
cannot be forgiven either for his pacifism, his anarchism, his populism or his 
religion. The extent of this influence is indicated in a summing-up of Lenin’s 
views based on numerous assiduously-culled quotations: 


Lenin wrote his articles on Tolstoy very soon after the defeat of the first Russian 
revolution, and therefore he could not help but condemn in the most wrathful and 
decisive manner “Tolstoy’s non-resistance to evil, which had been a most vital 
factor in the defeat of the first revolutionary struggle . . .””!* 

The author of the article remarks that today ideological opponents are 
exploiting Tolstoy in the political struggle: “Just such an interpretation of the 
meaning of V. I. Lenin’s articles on Tolstoy is being attempted by modern 
revisionism in its most open, Yugoslav, form.”?® These words form the intro- 
duction to a section dealing with a speech by Chairman of the Yugoslav Union 
of Writers Josip Vidmar, who concludes, on the basis of Lenin’s statements on 
Tolstoy, that “the outlook of the artist in no way affects his creative work.’’* 
Only subsequently, in order to emphasize his objections to Vidmar’s views, does 
the author mention the importance of Tolstoy as a great artist, but even this 
appraisal is engulfed in numerous accusations, doubtless dictated by higher 
authority. In surveying this number of Teafr, which is incidentally the only 
major journal which devoted almost all its space to articles and reminiscences 
about Tolstoy, it is significant that the first illustration is a full-page plate of 
Lenin and it is only some twenty-five pages later that one finds one of the writer 
himself. It is very like the anecdote told about the monument to Pushkin pro- 
posed in 1937: a figure of Stalin on a pedestal holding a volume of Pushkin in 
his hand. 

17 Teatr, 1960, No. 11, p. 5. 

18 Tbid. 


19 Jhid., p. 6. 
20 Jbid., p. 8. 
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Much the same treatment is given in the Kommunist article ““Lev Tolstoy and 
the Present Age.” The author is Secretary of the board of the Union of Soviet 
Writers Georgii Markov, who after the thaw acquired a reputation as an ideological 
stalwart. Markov commences with a brief eulogy of Tolstoy and then turns to 
an analysis based on Lenin’s statements, but his main theme is the different 
approaches taken by the Communist and non-Communist worlds toward Tolstoy’s 
philosophy and works. This brings him to the International Congress in Honor 
of L. N. Tolstoy held in Venice in 1960. 

The congress was organized by a committee of prominent Italian writers 
and representatives of public organizations and was attended by delegates from 
twenty countries. Soviet organizations belittled the value of the congress and, 
as a result, the delegation of the Union of Soviet Writers did not play such a 
prominent part as it might have done. The position was aggravated by the fact 
that some of the Soviet satellites, including Poland, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, 
did not even receive invitations. Understandably, the congress did not receive 
much mention in the Soviet press at the time. However, when the anniversary 
date arrived, the editors of Kommunist decided to bring up the matter and give 
its views on the congress: 


A number of well-known Western specialists on Russian literature spoke at the 
congress. It was a surprising fact that many of these speeches did not even touch 
upon Tolstoy’s artistic creations. We had occasion to see with our own eyes that 
bourgeois students of literature are primarily concerned with Tolstoy as a moralist 
and prophet and as a sociologist, as though someone else were the creator of the 
great artistic works which do not cease to astound mankind.*! 


It is somewhat strange that Markov should express such surprise at this fact, 


in view of his own comment that writers and students of literature were in a 
minority at the congress and that “there was a preponderance of sociologists, 
politicians, representatives of the Catholic Church, Tolstoyan disciples...” 
Further on, he makes vicious attacks: 

At that same Venice congress, Tolstoy was invested in some speeches with such 
an aura of grandeur and humility that one felt ashamed and embarrassed on behalf 
of the great rebel. More than once one felt constrained to cry out: “Come to your 
senses, gentlemen! Do not look at Tolstoy through the spectacles of your masters, 
but with the open eyes of truth!’’?? 


Although the author is here posing as Tolstoy’s champion, he is nevertheless 
put out that much importance should be ascribed to Tolstoy’s outlook, and half 
a page later he returns once more to accusations in connection with Tolstoy’s 
intention of taking part in the Stockholm congress of champions of peace in 
1909: “... his protest against war was a pacifist one. He rejected all war, and 
consequently the just war of a people for its liberation against oppressors and 
invaders,.””23 


*! Kommunist, 1960, No. 16, p. 96. 
Tbid., p. 97. 
Tbid., p. 98. 
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Such confusion in the definition of Tolstoy’s role and importance is, above 
all, evidence that, by secret decree of the Party leadership, any unconditional 
acceptance of Tolstoy is proscribed. What is more, the reservations are carried 
to such limits that they even affect the image of Tolstoy as a writer. p.™ 


Religion 


The Moscow Patriarchate in Soviet Foreign and 
Domestic Policy 


Between November 25 and December 30, 1960, the Patriarch of Moscow and 
All Russia, Aleksii, visited various Near and Middle Eastern countries. Prominent 
personages accompanying him included Metropolitan Pitirim, Chairman of the 
Commission for Inter-Christian Relations of the Russian Orthodox Church; 
Metropolitan Nikodim, Chairman of the Department for Foreign Ecclesiastical 
Relations; Bishop Pimen, Administrative head of the Moscow Patriarchate; 
Father K.I. Ruzhitsky, Rector of the Moscow Theological Academy; and 
Professor N. D. Uspensky, of the Leningrad Theological Academy, a leading 
light in the pro-Soviet World Peace Council. The journey was made in an II-18 
aircraft provided by the Soviet government. According to a report in /zvestia, 
it was originally intended to take in only Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon and Jordan;! 
in the event, however, the Patriarch also visited Turkey and Greece. The very 
fact that the Soviet press described the journey in terms ranging from the ec- 
clesiastical—a “‘pilgrimage,” through the political—a “delegation of the Russian 
Orthodox Church,” to the propagandist—a “friendship visit,” suggests that it was 
undertaken to further specific foreign policy aims. It certainly was not merely a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Places, as the /zvestia report claimed. 

This journey took place during a period of great religious activity. In August 
1960, the Thirteenth Session of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches was held in Scotland, with representatives of the Moscow Patriarchate 
in attendance as observers. In the summer of 1961, a conference of Orthodox 
churches is to take place on the island of Rhodes. In December 1961, the Third 
General Assembly of the World Council of Churches is to take place in New 
Delhi. In 1962, an Ecumenical Council is to be held in Rome. A purely political 
action has also been planned for the near future—a world congress of Christians 
“in defense of peace,” convened by the World Peace Council. 

Patriarch Aleksii’s trip may be divided into two stages. The first comprised 
a visit to and talks with the Patriarch of Alexandria, Christoforos II; a call on 
the Patriarch of the Coptic Church, Kirillos IV; a visit to the Orthodox Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, Benedictus; and a stay of two weeks as guest of the Patriarch of 


1 Jzvestia, November 26, 1960. 
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Antioch, Theodosius VI. Patriarch Aleksii was received with much ceremony 
in government circles of the United Arab Republic. He also visited the Lebanon 
and met Prime Minister Salem and other members of the government in Beirut. 
A reception held in honor of the Patriarch was attended by persons prominent 
in Lebanese government and public affairs and by representatives of the Moslem 
and Christian churches.? In the course of his visits, the Patriarch awarded the 
Star of Saint Vladimir, an order of the Russian Orthodox Church, to numerous 
representatives of both clergy and laity. 

Patriarch Aleksii achieved his greatest success in Damascus. He and Patriarch 
Theodosius issued an official communiqué, which was purely political in tone 
and constituted an affirmation of the main principles of Soviet foreign policy, 
even though it was couched in ecclesiastical terminology for the benefit of 
Western ears. It stated: 


Our standpoint of Christian love compels us to condemn everything which 
incites hatred among peoples and impels mankind toward a new world war and... 
to bless any attempts aimed at creating peace between peoples and nations... . 
We resolutely condemn any manifestation of colonialism as foreign to the spirit 
and letter of the law of God. 


Both patriarchs stressed that they were at one on the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons. 

The objects of this first part of the journey were: first, to stage a religious 
demonstration in the countries of the Arab East in order to portray the importance 
and complete freedom of the Church in the Soviet Union; second, to proclaim 
the main tenets of the Kremlin’s foreign policy; third, to secure the support of 
the heads of the various Orthodox churches abroad for Moscow’s claim to lead 
the Orthodox movement and for its plans to unite the Orthodox Church under 
its leadership against Roman Catholicism. 

Summing up the results of this first stage of the journey, one may conclude 
that Patriarch Aleksii achieved considerable success in Egypt, Syria, Jordan and 
the Lebanon in promoting both the Church’s and the Kremlin’s interests. The 
second stage, his visits to Turkey and Greece, was slightly different. In Istanbul, 
Aleksii paid a call on the Patriarch of Constantinople, Athenagoras, with various 
aims in view. One was to take over the initiative in convoking the forthcoming 
conference of Orthodox churches on the island of Rhodes, making use of the 
extensive material resources at the disposal of the Moscow Patriarchate; another 
was to secure recognition of the seniority of the Russian Orthodox Church as 
being numerically the largest. Suspecting the Patriarch of Constantinople of 
inclining toward a policy of rapprochement with the Vatican, he also sought to 
promote a united Orthodox front against the Catholic Church. The visit to 
Istanbul proved a fiasco, the only agreement obtained being to hold the Rhodes 
conference in the summer of 1961. The failure of the visit was clear from the 
reports in the Soviet press, in which the various other patriarchs to whom visits 


2 [bid., December 16, 1960 
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had been made were given their full titles while Athenagoras was referred of 
only as the Patriarch of Constantinople. There was no mention of his main title to 
Ecumenical Patriarch. 


On the other hand, the delegation had considerable success in Greece, where 
a visit was made to Theoclitus, Archbishop of Athens and head of the Greek 
Church. The delegation was welcomed at the airport by Theoclitus and members 
of the Synod of the Greek Orthodox Church. Official Soviet interest was shown 
by the unusual fact that it was also met by the Soviet Ambassador and by represen- 
tatives from the Communist-bloc countries. The joint communiqué issued toward 
the end of the visit stressed that continuing efforts would be made to consolidate 
the unity of the Greek and Russian Orthodox churches, recognizing such unity 
as “‘a guarantee of the success of their mutual efforts to preserve peace throughout 
the world.” The communiqué also proclaimed that complete agreement was 
reached between the two churches on their adherence to the principles of Ortho- 
doxy and on the inviolability of its institutions, and reported that there would be 
an exchange of clergy between the two churches. Archbishop Theoclitus, like 
many other heads of Eastern Orthodox churches, received the highest order of the 
Russian Orthodox Church from Patriarch Aleksii and was invited to visit Moscow. 


In the summer of 1960, there were important changes among the hierarchy 
of the Moscow Patriarchate. Metropolitan Nikolai, who for 17 years had faith- 
fully implemented the foreign policy of the Kremlin, retired from ecclesiastical 
office. His place as Chairman of the Department for Foreign Ecclesiastical 
Relations was filled in June by the 31-year-old Archimandrite Nikodim, who was 
simultaneously consecrated Bishop of Podolsk. In September, there was a change 
in the control of the Church’s publishing activities, which were also entrusted 
to Nikodim: in particular, he became chairman of the editorial board of the 
magazine Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii and of the year-book Bogoslovskie trud). 
The fact that two such (from the Soviet point of view) important sectors of the 
Church’s activity as foreign relations and publishing are now controlled by 
Nikodim, under the two aged heads of the Church (the 83-year-old Patriarch 
Aleksii and the 73-year-old Pitirim) makes this young man a key figure in the 
Church. Nikodim (Boris Rotov) has had a brilliant career. He became a monk 
while a 17-year-old student at the Ryazan Teachers’ Training Institute. In 1955, 
he completed a correspondence course through the Leningrad Theological 
Academy and obtained the degree of Candidate of Theology. In 1957-59, he was 
first a member and later head of the religious mission of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Jerusalem. In the spring of 1959, he returned to Moscow and was for 
more than a year head of the Secretariat of the Moscow Patriarchate and deputy 
head of the Department for Foreign Ecclesiastical Relations. In future, he will 
presumably control the foreign policy of the Church and the anti-Catholic move- 
ment directed from Moscow. 
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(The measures to which the Russian Orthodox Church often resorts in its 
traditional campaign against the Vatican are illustrated by an article published 
in a recent issue of the official organ of the Patriarchate, Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
Patriarkhii, and written by a member of the teaching staff of the Leningrad 
Theological Academy, A. Shishkin. This completely distorted the historical facts 
in an effort to discredit the Roman Catholic Church from both a religious and 
a political standpoint.* Shishkin accused the Vatican of close cooperation with 
fascism during World War II and portrayed it as one of the culprits mainly 
responsible for international tension since the war. He accused Cardinal Spellman 
of maintaining “‘close ties with the gold vaults of Wall Street” and of having 
given his blessing to the flight of U2 pilot Francis Powers, and argued that 
“Vatican legislation and propaganda remain hostile to the struggle of mankind 
for lasting peace on earth and friendship between peoples.” A month prior to 
publication of the article, its author had been appointed editor of the Zhurnal 
Moskovskoi Patriarkhii.) 

The changes at the top in the Moscow Patriarchate have been followed by a 
revival of the Church’s activity in foreign affairs. This has been reflected in its 
relations with the Ecumenical Movement and the World Council of Churches, 
which embraces the Evangelical churches of Western Europe, the Church of 
England, the Protestants of Switzerland and the United States and some of the 
Orthodox churches. In 1948, at a congress in Amsterdam, the Russian Orthodox 
Church refused to participate in the Ecumenical Movement, justifying its decision 
by the fact that this movement was “pursuing antidemocratic, non-Church 
aims.” > However, as part of its policy of concluding alliances against the Vatican, 
the Moscow Patriarchate has in the last decade strengthened relations with the 
Evangelical churches. Through its representation (in the capacity of observer) 
in the World Council of Churches, it is trying hard to persuade the Ecumenical 
Movement to form an anti-Catholic front and to influence the decisions of the 
World Council in accordance with the main aspirations of Soviet foreign policy. 
Evidently as a result of concern in Moscow over the visit of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to Rome, Bishop Nikodim has taken over personal responsibility 
for the task of consolidating the alliance with the World Council. This is confirmed 
by the despatch of a message to Nikodim from the Secretary General of the 
Council stating: “Your friends on the World Council of Churches pray that 
God may bless your service as bishop and your work for universal brotherhood.”* 


The Moscow Patriarchate is working ceaselessly to increase its authority 
throughout the world as part of a program to popularize the Kremlin’s foreign 
policy. For instance, on the eve of St. Nicholas’ Day, a number of churches 
abroad under the jurisdiction of the Moscow Patriarchate held services to com- 
memorate the murdered Emperor Nicholas II and his family. One such service 
was held in the church recently opened in Munich in an effort to reconcile Russian 


* Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhbii, 1960, No. 11. 
’ Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 2nd ed., Vol. XLVIII, 1957. 
© Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, 1960, No. 8. 
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émigrés with the Moscow Patriarchate and to weaken the position of that branch 
of the Orthodox Church abroad which does not recognize Moscow’s leadership, 
An important role in the policy of the Russian church is played by visits of 
foreign delegations to the Moscow Patriarch. In the last ten years, more than 
forty delegations from Orthodox churches and more than thirty delegations from 
other churches have been the welcome guests of Patriarch Aleksii. In the same 
period, more than twenty delegations from the Moscow Patriarchate have been 
sent abroad to visit the various non-Orthodox churches. Particularly close 
relations are maintained with the Church of England and the Evangelical churches 
of Germany and Denmark.’ The principal object of the Moscow Patriarchate in 
foreign affairs, however, is to strengthen its influence over the Orthodox churches 
of the Near and Middle East, a policy which is facilitated by the presence of young 
clergy from Egypt, Syria and Lebanon studying in Soviet seminaries. 

It should be borne in mind that, in its relations with churches abroad, the 
Moscow Patriarchate does not always carry out the political directions of the 
Kremlin solely because of pressure from above. Some of its own aims coincide 
with certain aspects of Soviet foreign policy. Thus, the consolidation of the 
Orthodox faith under the leadership of the Patriarch of Moscow and the creation 
of a united front against the Vatican are not only goals sought by the Soviet 
leaders but are part of the centuries-old policy of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
On the other hand, it is only fair to point out that the policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward the Orthodox has always been rather similar, although 
the recent overtures by the Roman Catholic Church directed toward a recon- 
ciliation with the Orthodox and Protestant faiths have not elicited any change 
in the policy of the Moscow Patriarchate. This relationship between the two 
churches has acquired a marked political flavor: while the Moscow Patriarchate, 
willingly or unwillingly, has become an instrument of the Communist powers, 
the Vatican is the main bulwark of spiritual resistance to Communist ideology. 


* 


It is not only in the sphere of foreign relations, however, that the Moscow 
Patriarchate becomes the unwilling, and on occasion the willing handmaid of the 
Soviet authorities. Within the USSR, a tremendous influence is wielded by 
various evangelical movements and religious sects of all kinds. Even though these 
movements do not recognize the authority of the Moscow Patriarchate and have 
no single organization of their own, their influence over large sections of the 
population, especially young people, makes them a factor which cannot be 
ignored. Rejecting as they do various political and other demands of the Party 
leadership, they virtually constitute an anti-Soviet force within the country. In 
this field too, the Moscow Patriarchate is pursuing a traditional policy in fighting 
sectarianism, just as it fights those underground branches of the Orthodox 
Church which refuse to acknowledge its leadership. In so doing, it is also per- 
forming a not unimportant service for the Party. 


7 Ibid., 1960, No. 11. 
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It is impossible here to do more than touch upon certain aspects of the 
complex problem that is presented by the existence of a church as an organized 
entity in an antireligious state. Some of these aspects have already been dealt 
witli on previous occasions in these columns.* The most important of them may 
be regarded as being the dual role played by the Moscow Patriarchate—on the one 
hand, as a weapon of Soviet policy, and on the other, as an opponent of the 
Soviet authorities in the struggle to secure a moral and spiritual influence over the 
masses of the population. In either capacity, the Patriarchate is, largely if not 
entirely, indebted for the opportunity to play any part at all to the compromise it 
has reached with the secular authorities and the legalization of its position which 

fthis entails. 

It should not be thought that the Soviet leaders, faithful as they are to the 
atheistic outlook and firmly opposed to all religion, tolerate the Orthodox Church 
simply because of the political services which it renders them in both foreign and 
internal affairs. Since one of the essential features of the Communist society to be 
built in the USSR is the emergence of a new mentality—the “man of the future 
Communist society”—, the political disservices being rendered by the Church 
considerably outweigh its services. The religious spirit has appreciably sirength- 
ened among the Soviet population, especially young people: even Komsomol and 
Party members not infrequently marry in church or have their children baptized. 
Furthermore, apart from its spiritual and educative influences, the Church has 
become something of an economic factor in Soviet life: one need only mention 
the fact that during the last seventeen years it has succeeded in building up, on 
avoluntary basis and materially independent of the state, an administrative system 
which is responsible for the running of churches, monasteries and ecclesiastical 
schools and also for the maintenance of a clerical caste, thereby creating an 
opportunity for work independent of state control. Consequently, any attempt 
to crush the Church out of existence, however desirable this goal might be for 
the Party leaders, entails a certain risk which the secular authorities hesitate 
to run for a variety of reasons. On the other hand, this does not mean that these 
authorities are loath to adopt a variety of methods for fighting the Church’s 
growing influence in the country. “Scientific atheistic” propaganda is proceeding 
apace, and the authority of the lower clergy is undermined at every opportunity. 
Representatives of the Church are brought to trial for “misappropriating the 
people’s property,” for failure to pay taxes and for other reasons. Now a campaign, 
inspired from above, has begun to resume the closure of churches in rural areas 
on the initiative of “local public opinion.” 

Ic is not the purpose of the present article to attempt to pass judgment on the 
Moscow Patriarchate and its policy of compromising with an atheistic govern- 
ment in order to retain some opportunity of exerting a spiritual influence over 
the population. The Patriarchate has succeeded to an appreciable degree in 


* See N. Teodorovich, ““The New Propaganda Campaign Against Religion,” Bulletin, 1960, No. 7; 


G, Andrianov, “The Continuing Campaign Against Religion,” ibid., 1960, No.7; N. Teodorovich, 
“The Political Role of the Moscow Patriarchate,” sbid., 1960, No. 9. 
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restoring this influence, which it had almost entirely lost by the beginning oj 
World War II, especially among the younger generation, through its lack of 


material resources and the fact that it did not enjoy legal status. The Party leaders 

are fully aware of this strengthening of the Church’s position and are sounding 

the alarm in the columns of the press. It is possibly within the framework of this 

struggle between ecclesiastical and secular authorities that the changes in the 

Church’s upper hierarchy referred to above are taking place. In the circumstances, T 
such important changes can hardly be unconnected with the desire of the secular J of | 
authorities to weaken the Church. One of the classical means of effecting this with 
aim is, indeed, to promote Communist influence by securing the appointment of J Jarati 
younger men of the right views to key positions in the Church. At the moment, @ the f 
however, we have no conclusive evidence on this point. anxie 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The last three issues of Kommunist (1960, No. 18; 1961, Nos. 1 and 2) and two 
of |oprosy filosofii (1960, No. 12; 1961, No. 1) have been primarily concerned 
with the November conference of Communist parties in Moscow and the Dec- 
laration published at its conclusion. The articles which they contain indicate that 
the problem of the unity of world Communism continues to be a source of 
anxiety to the Soviet leaders. These two journals are primarily intended for 
senior Party officials, but the same emphasis on Communist unity is also to be 
found in journals intended for a wider circle of readers. The first 1961 issues of 
Znamya, Druzhba narodov and Inostrannaya literatura all contain leading articles on 
the same theme. In an article entitled “The Most Influential Force of Our Time” 
(Oktyabr, 1961, No. 1), S. Titarenko writes: 


Yet another blow has been struck at the unjustified hopes of the imperialists for 
a rift in the Communist movement.... Venal bourgeois journalists and radio 
commentators have expended considerable effort on misleading the public of the 
capitalist countries, by giving the impression that irreconcilable differences exist 
between the Communist parties. Now, with the publication of these historic docu- 
ments, the bourgeois seers are having to eat their own words... 


The fact that it should be considered necessary to emphasize this point is 
virtually an admission that many ordinary Soviet citizens have come to realize 
that irreconcilable differences do exist. 


The question of “peaceful coexistence” also continues to occupy a prominent 
place. What this implies in the Soviet interpretation is indicated once more in 
Titarenko’s article: 


Peaceful coexistence by no means signifies an abandonment of the class struggle, 
of the fight of socialist ideology against bourgeois ideology. The very existence of 
states with different social structures is a form of the struggle between socialism and 
capitalism. Peaceful coexistence creates favorable opportunities for developing the 
class struggle in capitalist countries, for [pursuing] the national-liberation move- 
ment among the peoples of the colonial and dependent countries. 


The leading article in Zuamya (1961, No. 1) calls upon Soviet writers for a 
“resolute advance on the ideological front”: 


It is essential in present-day conditions to realize how important the ideological 
struggle is.... Communists see that their task lies in developing a determined 
advance on the ideological front. Our Soviet literature, too, occupies advanced 
positions on this front today. The documents of the [November] Conference provide 
ail writers with a powerful spiritual weapon. Writers — helpmates of the Party in its 
tremendous work of educating the masses in a Communist spirit — and progressive 
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socialist art, which is creating the image of the new man of peace, have been called 
upon to promote the unity of all workers in their great struggle for liberation, peace 
and socialism. 


Elena Serebrovskaya, writing in the Leningrad journal Neva (1961, No. 1), 
is particularly virulent in her attacks on Bonn and Washington: 


The Conference stated that “American imperialism is the main bulwark of 
world reaction and an international gendarme, the enemy of the peoples of the whole 
world.” Peaceful coexistence is not merely a slogan, it is a real fact. Those who will 
not accept it expose themselves as the instigators of a new war... 


Khrushchev constantly stresses the need for peaceful coexistence, but when 
the subject under discussion is colonialism the veneer of peace wears thin. 
Voprosy filosofii (1961, No. 1) keeps up the assault on the United States in an 
article by D. Zarine on the “national liberation movement”: 


Now the imperialist powers headed by the USA . . . have chosen another method 
of robbing the peoples. They endeavor to mask their colonialist and misanthropic 
intentions under the flag of the United Nations. In conjunction with its warmong- 
ering allies of NATO, CENTO and SEATO, the United States still manages to 
muster an automatic majority in the UN and thereby force the adoption of reso!u- 
tions which suit its policies... . The tragedy of the Congo has once more revealed 
American imperialism as the chief international gendarme, the suppressor of the 
liberty and national independence of the peoples. 


Zarine also refers to Lenin’s foresight in prescribing methods for organizing 
the world revolution in Asia, and maintains that Lenin urged the need of enlisting 
the peasantry in the revolutionary struggle—a somewhat questionable assertion. 


Kommunist (1961, No. 2) also deals at great length with the colonial question, 
stressing the imminent demise of imperialism and the final disintegration of the 
colonial system. V. Cheprakov, a member of the journal’s editorial board, in his 
article ““The Leninist Theory of Imperialism and the Latest Stage in the General 
Crisis of Capitalism,” triumphantly announces that, owing to defects inherent 
in the capitalist system, imperialism cannot avoid its historical fate in the face 
of the wave of forces opposing it. Capitalism, he says, entered its present stage 
of development in the middle of the fifties as a result of tremendous changes in 
the world situation—the weakening of imperialism, decisive changes in the relative 
strength of the two world systems in favor of socialism, the disintegration of 
colonialism and the growing instability of capitalism. Consequently, imperialism 
is now faced with a new force which is immeasurably stronger than it was in the 
era of colonialism and which is organized in the form of independent states. These 
young states are being assisted by the “socialist” countries to develop their own 
industries and to strengthen their economy, and the masses of their population 
are becoming an active factor in the destruction of imperialism. 

Partiinaya zhizn (1961, No. 1) contains an article on the elimination of colon- 
ialism by B. Gafurov, Director of the Institute of the Peoples of Asia of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR. Although this institute is in theory an acadeinic 
establishment, the appointment of Gafurov, a Central Committee member, 
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as its head was a deliberate move by the Soviet authorities to direct its activities 
in the political field and thereby transform it into an instrument of Soviet govern- 
mental policy in Asia and Africa. The article reiterates the Party line as laid down 
at the November conference of Communist parties and virulently attacks the 
United States, labeling the latter with the now familiar soubriquet of “international 
gendarme.” 

No doubt the death of Lumumba and its consequences in the Congo will be 
the signal for a further united—not to mention stereotyped—outburst in the pages 
of the February and March issues of the Soviet periodical press. 


The leading article in Kommunist (1961, No. 2) is devoted to failures in the 
sphere of agriculture. This reproduces the essence of the criticism leveled by 
Khrushchev against others at the recent Central Committee plenum in an attempt 
to avoid the blame himself. The writer declares: 


The Central Committee’s close attention to questions concerning the future 
development of agriculture ...is primarily explained by the importance of this 
branch of the socialist economy in the life of the people... , and also in creating a 
material and technical basis for Communism... . In order to build a Communist 
society, we need not only ...a heavy industry, but also a highly-developed agri- 
culture. ... [Agriculture] is not yet developing at the same high rate as industry; 
it is lagging behind the rapid growth in the demand; it is, so to speak, out of step . . . 

Herein lies the reason for the exceptionally sharp and critical tone of the dis- 
cussions at the plenary session. During the session, a direct and frank discussion 
took place on unexploited possibilities in reserve ..., on backward oblasts, krais 
and republics, on serious faults in the work of organization, in the direction of 
agricultural development in the provinces . . . 


In reply to the question, who should bear the responsibility for this situation, 
the article quotes Khrushchev: 


There are workers who have lost their feeling of responsibility ..., who have 
surrendered themselves to good humor and complacency and have become infected 
with a parasitical outlook. Some of them have taken the dangerous path of deceiving 
Party and state; they have permitted the inflation of figures in reports, the hood- 
winking of the authorities and other antistate conduct .... Such cases occurred in 
certain regions of the RSFSR, the Kirghiz SSR, the Ukrainian SSR and other re- 
publics. 


For such conduct, senior officials in a number of oblasts were subjected to 
strict censure. The article declares: 


There are senior officials who strive to be the first to report the fulfillment of 
plans for state purchases of grain, and soon afterward turn to the state with requests 
for seed, fodder, etc. Instances were quoted at the plenary session in which a number 
of Union republics and oblasts of the RSFSR outside the black earth zone, while 
selling ever-decreasing quantities of grain to the state, increased their demands for 
grain and fodder from Union stocks as every year went by.. . 
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The writer delivers the following reprimand to officials guilty of behaving 
in this manner: 

. . .these men are not political organizers, but careerists who have tacked onto the 
Party. They are a disgrace to the Party: they should be expelled from it and brought 
to trial. ... They are infected with parasitism; they are dishonest in their dealings 
with the state; they use cunning and deception, and take a one-sided view of every- 
thing. All they think about is themselves: everything else is a matter of indifference 
to them. 

These lines are a clear echo of Khrushchev’s own words, which were broad- 
cast throughout the country by the Moscow daily press and which are now 
delivered once more by Kommunist. The article also echoes Khrushchev’s solution 
to the situation—that faith should be placed, not in senior officials, but in the 
people: it is essential to “strengthen the control exercised by the masses over the 
activities of their leaders..., to watch faithfully over the democracy of the 
kolkhozes and develop it,” while fighting “those who pull the wool over the 
eyes of those in authority, who love inflated figures, the boasters and idle talkers 
who conceal their idleness with faked reports and statistical data...” 

The previous issue of Kommunist delivered some equally withering criticism 
of those responsible officials who 

... accept criticism, albeit with a wince, from above, from senior Party, govern- 
mental or economic organs, but are completely intolerant of criticism from below- 
from subordinates and ordinary workers.... The psychology of the worker who 
has become bureaucratically minded, has lost touch with the masses and thinks no 
end of himself is that of the philistine, the careerist who has no thought for the 
interests of the job but only for the question of how to stay longest at his post, 
whatever the cost may be. 

This surely proves the groundlessness of Soviet allegations that those who 
study Soviet affairs from outside the USSR’s frontiers are mere slanderers. ‘The 
leading article in Kommunist (1961, No. 2) observes that the “frankness and 
bluntness” which marked many statements at the plenary session were “under- 
stood by enemies abroad in their own way”: 

Organs of the bourgeois press in the USA and certain other capitalist countries. .. 

did not lose the opportunity to gloat over the alleged difficulties encountered in 
executing the Seven-Year Plan in agriculture.... Some of them... even wrote 
in all seriousness of “the impracticability of the tasks set, of the inefficiency of the 
socialist system of agriculture,” etc. ... These bourgeois carrion crows, croaking 
today about a few failures, will look as foolish as they always did when prophesying 
disaster for us. 

It may be supposed that this article was read with mixed feelings in the USSR. 
Some readers may have been cheered by the censure of “leaders,” albeit only 
local ones. Others may well have been troubled by the references to “kolkhoz 
democracy,” which can scarcely be more than demagogic. In any case, there was 
probably little optimism aroused by the assurance that the position would be 
saved by the “millions of Communists” on the country’s collective and state farms. 
Lolly Lvov 
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The Merchant Shipping Code of the Soviet Union 
Translated and annotated by Z. Szrrmar and J. D. KorEvaAar 
Published by A. W. Sythoff, Leyden, 1960, 152 pp. 


As the fourth volume in its series of publications on Jaw in Eastern Europe, 
the Documentation Office for East European Law of the University of Leyden, 
Holland, has issued a translation of the merchant shipping code of the USSR. 
As all the preceding volumes in this series, the book is a model of accuracy and 
academic completeness. It contains a full translation of the decree enacting the 
merchant shipping code of the USSR, of the Code itself (together with a number 
of schedules), and also of the Marine Insurance Regulations: Hulls, the Transport 
Insurance Rules, and a bill of lading form. In addition, there are over two hundred 
notes and an introduction by the editor-translators which not only give detailed 
explanations of linguistic points but also complete the historical picture. 


The titles of a few of the chapters of the Code—“On Ships,” “The Ship’s 
Crew,” “Carriage by Sea in the Foreign Trade and in the Cabotage,” “The 
Contracts of Carriage by Sea,” “Damages Arising from Collisions of Ships,” 
“The Contract of Marine Insurance”—give some idea of the importance of this 
document at a time when the Soviet Union is constantly developing its use of 
sea transport in its pursuance of foreign trade. 


In a brief but brilliant foreword, Professor R. P. Cleveringa, Professor 
Emeritus of the University of Leyden and a member of the Netherlands Council 
of State, discusses a number of points, whether legal or psychological in character, 
concerning the Code which will interest the Western lawyer. He remarks: 
“Whether all this is attractive as well as remarkable is something that everyone 
will have to decide for himself; but that this legal peepshow is fascinating there 
can be no doubt. . . . It is to be hoped that there will be many potential spectators 
who will seize the opportunity afforded by this new volume.” 

Once more, we have an opportunity of welcoming the appearance of a 


primary documentary source for the study of Soviet affairs in a language familiar 
to the Western reader, and would recommend this volume to every student of the 


USSR. 


N. G. 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 3, 1960, 
132 pp. (In French.) 


This issue is entirely given over to the pub- 
lication of a monograph by V. I. Seduro dealing 
with the study of Dostoevsky in the Soviet Union 
during the last five years: Les récents développements 
des éiudes sur Dostoievsky en Union sovittique (1955— 
1960). 


The study of Dostoevsky in the USSR was 
dealt an irreparable blow by the Zhdanov reaction 
of 1947—48, Between 1947 and 1955, not a single 
book dealing with the writer was published there. 
Only the seventieth anniversary of his death in 
1956 was sufficient to break the silence. On that 
occasion, new editions of his works appeared, 
together with a few studies such as those by 
V. Yermilov and D. Zaslavsky and also S.Borsh- 
chevsky’s book on Dostoevsky and Shchedrin. 
In February of that year, the entire Soviet press 
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published articles commemorating the great 
writer, in which the opportunity was taken to 
point out the “unacceptability” of certain re- 
actionary elements in his works. 

This dual attitude found its chief expression 
in the book by Yermilov, who, while giving due 
acknowledgment to the greatness of Dostoevsky’s 
literary and artistic talent, rejected everything 
in his works that was considered “reactionary” 
and “harmful.” Indeed, Yermilov’s critical method 
consists largely in picking out everything that 
could be regarded as negative from the Soviet 
point of view: his book is not so much a collection 
of critical essays as an accumulation of polemical 
attacks designed to discredit the great writer and 
neutralize what influence he might have upon the 
Soviet reader. 

Nevertheless, the revival of the Dostoevsky 
cult, the appearance of his complete works in a 
ten-volume edition of 300,000 copies, and the 
emergence of a milder judgment of his writings 


in general confronted the authorities in the USSR 
with an almost insoluble problem: on the one 
hand, they were anxious to avoid treating Dos- 
toevsky as a forerunner of the Russian revolution, 
and, on the other, they wished to neutralize the 
influence of his purely Christian We/tanschawing, 
Just as in 1947—48 the books by A. Dolinin and 
V. Kirpotin had been bitterly attacked, so now, 
in 1957, M. Nikitin’s Here Lived Dostoevsky and 
V. Shklovsky’s essay For and Against became the 
objects of official disapproval. The author scents 
the danger of a new literary reaction in certain of 
Khrushchev’s public utterances relating to gencral 
problems of literature. Final proof of the oscilla- 
tions of the Soviet critics was furnished by the 
volume of critical and historical studies devoted to 
Dostoevsky and published in 1959 by the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR. These vacillations 
provide evidence for the view that Dostoevsky 
is an essential part of Russian culture and cannot 


be ignored. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1961 


New Year message from the Central Commit- 
tee, Supreme Soviet Presidium and Council 
of Ministers to the Soviet people. 

Report of French atomic explosion in Sahara. 

Report of Austrian Ambassador’s reception 
by Kosygin. 

Announcement that existing 1, 2 and 3 kopek 
coins will continue in circulation at face value. 

Session of Supreme Soviet of Georgian SSR 
cads in Tbilisi. New criminal code adopted. 


\ccount published of New Year gathering in 
the Kremlin at which Khrushchev spoke. 

Last section of Eastern Siberian Railroad 
from Zima to Taiga brought into operation. 
Electrification of Trans-Siberian railroad 
completed with opening of Baikal-Omsk 
section. 

Indonesian government delegation met by 
Soviet Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky 
on arrival at Moscow Airport. 

Soviet trade union delegation flies from 
Moscow to Delhi for conference of All-Indian 
lrade Union Congress. 

Soviet Ambassador to UAR Erofeev and 
UAR Deputy Foreign Minister exchange 
ratification documents concerning agreement 
on economic and technical cooperation. 


Soviet-Indonesian talks begin in the Kremlin. 

Diesel-electric vessel “Ob” carrying sixth 
Soviet Antarctic expedition reaches edge of 
\ntarctic ice cap 18 km. from Mirny. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives 
head of Pakistani economic delegation. 

Malinovsky gives luncheon in honor of 
Indonesian delegation. 

Indonesian delegation calls on Khrushchev. 
General Nasution delivers personal message 
from President Sukarno, 


Brezhnev receives Icelandic Ambassador. 

Sixth session of Kazakh Supreme Soviet 
ends in Alma-Ata. 

Trade agreement for 1961 between USSR 
ind Albania signed in Moscow. 

Khrushchev sends Adenauer telegram of 
ongratulations on the latter’s ecighty-fifth 
birthday. 


Report of signing of 1962 cultural and 
economic pact between USSR and Eastern 
Germany in Berlin. 


Fourth session of Tadzhik Supreme Sovict 
ends in Stalinabad. 

Construction of Dzharkak—Bukhara—Samar- 
kand—Tashkent gas pipeline completed. 


Fifth session of Lithuanian Supreme Soviet 
ends in Vilnius. 

Announcement of publication of first vol- 
umes of the two new four-volume works 
Philosophical Encyclopedia and A Brief Geo- 
graphical Encyclopedia. 

Soviet-Indonesian friendship and mutual 
aid pact signed in Moscow. 

Celebration in Moscow to mark second 
anniversary of Cuban revolution. 


Session of Uzbek Supreme Soviet in Tashkent. 

Fifth session of Latvian Supreme Soviet 
ends in Riga. 

Geophysical expedition returns to Petro- 
pavlovsk-Kamchatsky after climbing the 
Avacha volcano. 

Construction started of 250-km. railroad 
joining Karaganda and the Karagala ore field, 
which will become part of the main Moscow— 
Peking line being built along the Nura River. 

RSFSR Supreme Soviet announces that 
elections to local soviets will be held on 
March 5, 1961. The same date fixed for local 
elections in Kazakhstan. 

Deputy Foreign Minister Sobolev hands 
Netherlands Ambassador note stressing danger 
of allowing American nuclear bases on Dutch 
soil, 


Joint Soviet-Indonesian communiqué on talks 
held in Moscow published. 

Announcement that Soviet merchant ships 
are taking regular shipments of manufactured 
goods and foodstuffs to Cuta and returning 
with cargoes of Cuban sugar. 


Soviet government approves schedule for 
regular flights along the northern air route 
from Moscow to Magadan. 
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10 Plenary session of Central Committee of CPSU 


opens in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives cultural delegation 
from Ecuador. 

Soviet Academy of Sciences delegation 
leaves Moscow for Berlin. 

Talks begin in Moscow between USSR and 
Tunisia on trade between the two countries 
in 1961. 

Soviet-Italian trade talks regarding con- 
clusion of a long-term agreement open in 
Moscow. 


11 Announcement that Twenty-second 


Congress will open on October 17, 1961. 

Announcement that new railroads will soon 
be built through the recently-formed Virgin 
Lands Krai. 


12 Soviet government statement on the Congo 


and Ruanda-Urundi published. 

Publication of speech delivered by RSFSR 
Party Bureau member Polyansky on January 10 
before Central Committee. 

Announcement that local elections will be 
held in the Kirghiz, Uzbek and Moldavian 
SSR’s on March 5, 1961. 

Completion of new barrage on Karakum 
Canal to divert waters of the Amu-Darya to 
the virgin lands of Murgab and Tedzhen. 


13 Publication of messages exchanged between 


Khrushchev and the King and Prime Minister 
of Cambodia, regarding the situation in Laos. 

Publication of speeches delivered by Ukrain- 
ian Party First Secretary Podgorny and other 
Party first secretaries on January 11 and 12 
before Central Committee. 

Delegation of Soviet women leave Moscow 
for Cairo to attend conference of Afro-Asian 
women. 

Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador 
and discusses Laos situation. 


14 Publication of further speeches delivered before 


Central Committee by Party first secretaries. 
Exhibition of Finnish decorative art opens 
in the Pushkin Museum in Moscow. 
Khrushchev sends greetings to First Con- 
ference of Afro-Asian Women. 


15 Publication continues of speeches by Party 


first secretaries before Central Committee. 

Publication of Soviet note of protest to USA 
regarding the stopping of the Soviet tanker 
“Sverdlovsk” by American warships in the 
Caribbean Sea. 
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Executive Secretary of the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe V. Velebit arrives 
in Moscow. 

Announcement that local elections will be 
held on March 5, 1961, in the Ukrainian, 
Armenian and Lithuanian SSR’s. 

At Baranovichi (BSSR), construction begun, 
eastward to Minsk and westward to Bereza, 
of high-voltage power line linking Minsk, 
Volkovytsk, Grodno and other cities with the 
Bereza power station. 


16 Preparatory construction work started on 
360-km.-long third stage of Karakum Canal 
in Central Asia. 

Return to Moscow of group of architects 
who had been examining the site for the new 
port of Ras el Khatib on the Red Sea in Yemen. 


17 Kosygin receives Velebit. 

Twentieth anniversary of foundation of 
Lithuanian Academy of Sciences. 

Preliminary work begun on construction 
of the Dnieper ore-enriching combine near 
Kremenchug. 

Announcement of construction of oil pipe- 
line over 300 km. long from Kaltasy to Ishim- 
bai, in Bashkiria. 

Agreement on further development of trade 
between USSR and Tunisia signed in Moscow. 

Conference of workers of the paper and 
cellulose industry opened by Kosygin in 
Moscow. 

Announcement that local elections wil! be 
held in Belorussia on March 19, 1961. 

Rector of Moscow State University Acad- 
emician I. G. Petrovsky awarded Order of 
Lenin on his sixtieth birthday. 

Invitations accepted for exchange of state 
visits by Khrushchev and the Prime Minister 
of Togo. 

Soviet delegation headed by Mirza Tursun- 
zade leaves for Cairo to attend extraordinary 
session of Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity 
Council, called to discuss the Congo situation. 


18 Khrushchev and Brezhnev exchange telegrams 


of greetings with the Prime Minister and 
President of Burma on the thirteenth anni- 
versary of Burma’s independence. 

Cultural agreement between Soviet and 
Japanese sections of USSR-Japan Society 
signed. 

Karabulak—Grozny oil pipeline brought 
into operation. 
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19 Announcement of arrival in Cuba of delegation 
of Soviet journalists. 

Signing of agreement on cultural and 
scientific cooperation between USSR and 
Mongolian People’s Republic announced. 

Soviet-Turkish trade talks begin in Moscow. 

Report on concluding meeting of Central 
Committee plenary session published. 


20 Publication of resolutions adopted by Central 
Committee on January 18 on agriculture and 
the November conference of Communist 


Parties, 


21 Khrushchev receives US Ambassador. 

Khrushchev’s speech of January 17 before 
Central Committee published. 

Group of Uzbek hydraulic engineers leaves 
for Afghanistan to assist in construction of 
Julabad irrigation scheme. 

Publication of message of congratulations 
from Brezhnev and Khrushchev to President 
Kennedy on his inauguration. 

Announcement that local elections will take 
place in Latvia on March 19, 1961. 


22 President Kennedy’s speech of January 21 
published. 

Group of Soviet journalists headed by 
Director General of TASS Goryunov leaves 
Havana for home after attending celebrations 
of second anniversary of the Cuban revolution. 


23 Sixth plenary session of All-Union Central 
Trade Union Council opens in Moscow. 


24 President Kennedy’s reply to message of 
congratulations published. 

Khrushchev arrives in Kiev to participate 
in plenary session of Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee, 

Arrival in Prague of P. A. Satyukov and 
A. 1, Adzhubei, respectively editors-in-chief 
of Pravda and Izvestia and chairman and sec- 
retary of the Union of Journalists of the USSR, 
and two other Soviet journalists for meeting 
of the executive committee of the International 
Association of Journalists. 

Publication of Suslov’s speech of January 18 
to Central Committee on the November con- 
ference of Communist parties. 

Soviet-East German economic talks begin 


in Moscow. 

5 Brezhnev receives Ambassador of Luxemburg 
in connection with the latter’s presentation 
of credentials, 


Fifth session of Turkmen Supreme Soviet 
ends in Ashkhabad. 

Figures of 1960 agricultural production 
published by the USSR Central Statistical 
Authority. 

Khrushchev and Brezhnev exchange mes- 
sages of congratulations with Nehru on elev- 
enth anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic of India. 

Presidium of Supreme Soviet ratifies agree- 
ment signed on August 27, 1960 , for Soviet 
aid to the UAR for completion of the Aswan 
Dam. 

Soviet Ambassador to Mongolian People’s 
Republic A.I. Khvorostukhin presents his 
credentials, 

26 Soviet trade union delegation leaves Moscow 
for Havana. 

Plenary session of Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee opens in Kiev. 

Report of opening in Moscow of all-Union 
conference on rheumatism. 


27 Announcement of release of crew survivors of 
American RB 47 plane shot down over the 
Barents Sea in July 1960. 

Secretary of Cuban National Commission 
for UNESCO Affairs arrives in Moscow. 

Malinovsky receives Hungarian military 
delegation. 

28 Announcement of publication of figures for 
1960 agricultural production by RSFSR 
Central Statistical Authority. 

Exchange of messages between Khrushchev 
and King Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia 
in connection with proposed gift by Soviet 
government of a technical college. 

Foreign Trade Minister Patolichev receives 
Turkish Ambassador and head of Turkish 
trade delegation. 


29 International Friendship Week in Tallinn 
attended by young people from the satellite 
countries and those from Asia, Africa and 
Latin America studying in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. 

30 Construction of large copper-smelting plant 
begun at Almalyk, in Tashkent Oblast. 


31 Conference of North Caucasian agriculturalists 
opens in Rostov-on-Don. 
Agreement on cultural and scientific co- 
operation between USSR and Norway during 
1961 signed in Oslo, 
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Changes and Appointments 


6 Isagali Sharikov elected Chairman, Presidium 
of Supreme Soviet of Kazakhstan. 


18 G.I. Voronov and V.V.Grishin elected 
candidate members of the Central Committee 
Presidium. 


24 Zhumabek Tashenev released from his post 
as Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
Kazakhstan in connection with his transfer 
to other duties. 

Salkan Daulenov appointed Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of Kazakhstan. 


26 G.I. Voronov released from his post as 
bureau member and First Secretary of the 
Orenburg Oblast Party Committee and replaced 
by V. A. Shurygin. 


27 V. A. Kucherenko replaced by I. A. Grish- 
manov as Chairman of the State Committee 


for Building Affairs. 


28 N. A. Dygai released from his post as Minister 
without portfolio in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 


Notes on Contributors 


Marin, Yury. Born in Moscow in 1908. Graduate of military academy. Before World War Il, 
civilian instructor of military subjects for part-time trainees. Wartime émigré. Journalist contributing 
to the German and émigré press. 


Lvov, L. Graduate (1915) and former postgraduate student of Russian history at Moscow Uni- 
versity. Emigrated in 1920. Between 1925 and 1933, taught at the Russian Scientific Institute in Berlin 
Contributor to a number of émigré newspapers. 
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Announcing the Publication of 


Opposition Trends Among Youth 
in the Years Following the Thaw 


(In Russian) 


The author of this study is a recent émigré from the Soviet Union 
and is in an excellent position to describe the attitude of contem- 
porary Soviet youth to the régime under which it lives. With Stalin's 
death, the relaxation of tension led to a period of relatively free 
expression of opinion and it is notable that that section of the popu- 
lation which was responsible for the majority of opposition and 
expressions of dissatisfaction was the younger generation which 


had grown up entirely during the Soviet era. 


Mr. Burg carefully analyzes this phenomenon, tracing its develop- 
ment and the forms it took. In conclusion, he poses the question: 
What can the Soviet authorities do to remedy the situation? The 
answer would seem to be that the remedy is beyond their reach, 
unless they are prepared to take steps which would change the 


whole nature of the Communist régime. 


For Further Information Write to: 
INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
Munich 22, Mannhardtstrasse 6, Germany 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


Recent events have brought about changes which have rendered 
the previous supplement out of date. The lists have now been com- 
pletely revised as of February 15, 1961. The section “Changes and 
Appointments” at the end of the Bulletin will provide the informa- 
tion needed to keep the lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity, positions at all-Union level have not been 
fully specified. For example, Andrei A. Gromyko is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR: we have omitted “of the USSR.” 
Regional Party committees are referred to simply as committees. 
Thus, Vasily K. Klimenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First 
Secretar ,, Lugansk Oblast Committee. Members of the Union-republic 
supreme soviets are not listed. 
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PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 
Members 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. 


ARISTOV, Averky B. 


BREZHNEV, Leonid I. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


KOZLOV, Frol R. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


Candidate Members 


GRISHIN, Viktor V. MAZUROYV, Kirill T. 
KALNBERZINS, Janis E. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
KIRILENKO, Andrei P. PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S$. POSPELOV, Petr N. 
VORONOV, Gennady I. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 
First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEBY, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 


MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


KOZLOV, Frol R. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. 


Party Control Committee 
Chairman 
SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


Deputy Chairmen 
KOMAROYV, Pavel T. 


BOITSOV, Ivan P. 


Central Auditing Commission 
Chairman 
GORKIN, Aleksandr F. 


Members of the Central Committee 


ALFEROV, Pavel N. Member, Party Control 
Committee. 

ANDREEV, Andrei A. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. Chairman, Board of Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Society. 

ARISTOV, Averky B. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. Ambassador to Poland, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai E. Bureau Member, 
Belorussian Party Central Committee. Minister 
of Grain Products, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. Chairman, Krasnodar 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BELYAEV, Nikolai I. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of Railroad 
Communications. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
BOBROVNIKOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Moscow City Soviet. Deputy, 

Supreme Soviet. 

BOITSOV, Ivan P. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREZHNEV, Dmitry D. No information avail- 
able. 

BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Member, Central Committee 
Presidium. 


BULGANIN, Nikolai A. In retirement. 

CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary, 
Maritime Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secre- 


tary, Daghestan Oblast Committee. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


DEMENTEYV, Petr V. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Aviation Technology. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


DENISOV, Georgy A. Ambassador to Bulgaria. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DERYUGIN, Boris I. Secretary, Omsk Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DORONIN, Pavel I. First Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

DUDUROV, Nikolai P. Government Supervisor 
of 1967 World Exhibition in Moscow. 

DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman, Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Georgian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

EFREMOYV, Leonid N. First Secretary, Gorky 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

EFREMOYV, Mikhail T. Head of Party Organs 
Department for RSFSR. Member, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Chairman, State Control 
Commission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Minister of Culture, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GAEVOI, Anton I. First Secretary, Dnepro- 
petrovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GAFUROV, Bobodzhan G. Director, Institute 
of the Peoples of Asia, USSR Academy of 
Sciences. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GORYACHEYV, Fedor S. First Secretary, Novo- 
sibirsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Ivan T. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

GRISHIN, Viktor V. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATEV, Semen D. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATOV, Nikolai F. First Secretary, Orel 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. Member, Party Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. Deputy 
Chairman, Council of Ministers. Chairman, 
State Committee for State Purchases. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KABANOYV, Ivan G. Minister without portfolio. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 
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KABIN, Ivan G. First Secretary, Estonian Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KALNBERZINS, Janis E. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Deputy Chair- 
man, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, Latvian SSR. 


KAPITONOV, Ivan V. First Secretary, Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

KHRUNICHEYV, Mikhail V. First Deputy Chair- 
man, State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 
Minister of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. Central Committee 
First Secretary and Presidium Member. 
Chairman, Party Central Committee Bureau 
for the RSFSR. Chairman, Council of Minis- 
ters. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHVOROSTUKHIN, Aleksei I. Ambassador 
to Mongolia. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KIRILENKO, Andrei P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Member, Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KISILEV, Nikolai V. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KLIMENKO, Vasily K. First Secretary, Lugansk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOBELEYV, Boris N. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOLUSHCHINSKY, Evgeny P. First Secretary, 
Omsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KONBY, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E, Chairman, Su- 
preme Soviet, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy Minister 
of Education, Ukrainian SSR. Presidium mem- 
ber, Union of Soviet Writers. Vice-President, 
World Peace Council. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Presidium. Presidium 
Member, Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 
Deputy Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium, Ukrain- 
ian SSR. 


KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. No information avail- 
able. 


KOZLOYV, Frol R. Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member. Member, Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. President, USSR 
Academy of Building and Architecture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. First Secretary, 
Kazakh Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LAPTEYV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Chelyabinsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LATUNOYV, Ivan S. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
LEBEDEV, Ivan K. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. First Secretary, 
Kemerovo Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MARCHENKO, Ivan T. First Secretary, Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MARKOYV, Vasily S. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. Chairman, Virgin 
Lands Krai Executive Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MAZUROV, Kirill T. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary 
and Bureau Member, Belorussian Party 
Central Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Ambassador to 
Indonesia. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
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MITIN, Mark B. Board Chairman, All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge. Member, Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. Editor, Voprosy filosofii. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander in Chief, Missile Forces. 
Deputy Defense Minister. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

MOSKVIN, Vasily A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MUKHITDINOYV, Nuritdin A. Central Commit- 
tee Secretary and Presidium Member. Chair- 
man, Commission for Foreign Affairs, Council 
of Nationalities. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MURATOV, Zinnyat I. No information avail- 
able. 

MUSTAFAEV, Imam D. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chair- 
man, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. 

ORGANOYV, Nikolai N. Deputy Chairman, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium of the RSFSR. 

PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PEGOV, Nikolai M. Ambassador to Iran. 

PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Ambassador to 
East Germany. 

PETUKHOV, Konstantin D. Chairman, State 
Scientific and Technical Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Secretary, Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. Ambassador 
to the Netherlands. 

PONOMAREV, Boris N. Department Head, 
Party Central Committee. Editor of revised 
History of Party. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POSPELOV, Petr N. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PROKOFEYV, Vasily A. First Secretary, Novgorod 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. Ambassador to 
North Korea. 


PYSIN, Konstantin G. First Secretary, Altai 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RAZZAKOV, Iskhak R. First Secretary, Kirghiz 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M. Corresponding 
Member, USSR Academy of Sciences. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SABUROV, Maksim Z. Director of factory in 


Syzran. 


SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Secretary, Molda- 
vian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SEROV, Ivan A. General of the Army. Holds 
post in Ministry of Defense. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. Chairman, Committee 
for State Security. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary, 
Stalingrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SHTYKOV, Terenty F. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, Party Con- 
trol Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SNIECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithu- 
anian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Holds post in Ministry of Defense. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


STAKHURSKY, Mikhail M. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


STRUEV, Aleksei I. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 
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SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Viktor M. No information available. 

TIKHOMIROV, Sergei M. Deputy Chairman, 
State Scientific and Economic Council. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Fedor E. Second Secretary, Uzbek Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Vitaly N. First Secretary, Kharkov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOVMASYAN, Suren A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VANNIKOV, Boris L. No information available. 

VASILEVSKY, Aleksandr M. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Presidium Member, War Vet- 
erans’ Association. In retirement. 

VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Questions of Labor and Wages. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


VORONOV, Gennady I. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Deputy Chair- 
man, Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 


YAKOVLEV, Ivan D. First Secretary, Ulya- 
novsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Party Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


YUDIN, Pavel F. No information available. 


ZADEMIDKO, Aleksandr N. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. Ambassador to Rumania. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZVEREV, Arseny G. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer members: 


Deceased: 


LARIONOYV, Aleksei N. 
MALYSHEYV, Vyacheslav A. 


PANKRATOVA, Anna M. 
TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. 


ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. 


Excluded : 


BABAEV, Sukhan 
KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. 


MALENKOYV, Georgy M. 
MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. 


SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. 
ZHUKOV, Georgy K. 
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Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ANDREEVA, Nadezhda Nh. Bureau Member, 
Moscow City Committee. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan Kh. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Antiaircraft Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BORISOV, Semen Z. First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

BUTUZOV, Sergei M. First Secretary, Penza 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


CHEPLAKOV, Petr F. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHUBINIDZE, Miron D. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander in Chief, Ground Forces. 
First Deputy Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

CHURAEYV, Viktor M. Department Head, Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DYGAI, Nikolai A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher 
Education. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


EPISHEYV, Aleksei A. Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Inspector of Training, Warsaw Pact 
Forces. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. No _ information 
available. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

FLORENTEV, Leonid Y. First Secretary, 
Kostroma Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GANENKO, Ivan P. First Secretary, Astrakhan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GLEBOVSKY, Georgy N. Director, Ural Heavy 
Machine Building Works (Uralmash). 


GORBATOV, Aleksandr V. General of the Army, 
Holds post in Ministry of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


GORSHKOV, Sergei G. Admiral of the Fleet. 
Commander in Chief, Naval Forces. Deputy 
Minister of Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. Member, 
Commission for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
of the Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRECHUKHA, Mikhail S. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Konstantin N. First Secretary, 
Ryazan Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GROMOYV, Evgeny I. No information available. 

GUREEV, Nikolai M. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Head of Department, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minis- 
ter of the USSR. 

ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALMYKOV, Valery D. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Radio and Electronics. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KANUNNIKOV, Mikhail Y. First Secretary, 
Pskov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KARASEV, V. D. Turner, 
Leningrad. 

KAZANETS, Ivan P. Central Committee Secre- 
tary, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHAKHALOV, Aleksandr U. Chairman of 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, Buryat ASSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMOV, A. P. Board Chairman, Central Union 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 

KOMAROYV, Pavel T. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. First Secretary, 
Poltava Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


Kirov Plant, 
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KONSTANTINOYV, Fedor V. Head of Depart- 


ment for Agitation and Propaganda, Party 
Central Committee. Editor, Kommunist. Corre- 
sponding Member, Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 

KORNIETS, Leonid R. Deputy Chairman, State 
Committee for State Purchases. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KOSOV, Vasily V. First Secretary, Tyumen 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Automation and Machine Building. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOVAL, Konstantin I. No information available. 


KOZLOV, Aleksei I. First Secretary, Chita Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Belorussian SSR. 


KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

LACIS, Vilis T. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LOBANOYV, Pavel P. Chairman, Soviet of the 
Union. President, Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

LOMAKOV, Petr F. Chairman, Krasnoyarsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LUCHINSKY, Aleksandr A. General of the Army. 
Occupies responsible position in Ministry of 
Defense Central Apparatus. 

LUNEV, Karp F. In retirement. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

LYKOVA, Lidiya P. Second Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MAKSAREYV, Yury E. Deputy Chairman, State 
Committee for Science and Technology. 
Member, Committee for Lenin Prizes. 


MALIK, Yakov A. Deputy Foreign Minister. 


MELNIKOV, Leonid G. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Kazakh SSR. Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), Kazakh 

SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MELNIKOV, Roman E,. Deputy, 


Supreme 


Soviet. 


MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. Ambassador to the 
United States. 

MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Estonian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MYLARSHCHIKOV, Vladimir P. Member, 
Party Central Committee Bureau for the 
RSFSR. Head, Party Central Committee 
Department of Agriculture for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

NAIDEK, Leonty I. First Secretary, Cherkassy 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


NEFEDOVA, Olimpiada I. Central Committee 
Chairman, Textile Workers’ Trade Union. 


ORLOV, Georgy M. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


ORLOVSKY, Kirill P. Member, Belorussian 
Party Central Committee. Chairman, Rassvet 
Kolkhoz, Mogilev Oblast. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

OSTROVITYANOV, Konstantin V. Vice- 
President, Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


PALECKIS, Justas I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Lithuanian SSR. 

PAVLOV, Dmitry V. Minister of Trade of the 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PCHELYAKOYV, Aleksandr P, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PETUKHOV, Aleksandr U. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PILIPETS, Stepan M. Deputy, Supreme ,Soviet. 

POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman, Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. First Secretary, 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

RAIZER, David Y. No information available. 

RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. First Secretary, Uzbek 
Party Central Committee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. Deputy, 

Supreme Soviet. 
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RUD, Gerasim Y. No information available. 


RUDAKOYV, Aleksandr P. Head, Party Central 
Committee Department for Heavy Industry. 


RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RYABIKOV, Vasily M. Deputy Chairman, 
RSFSR Council of Ministers. Chairman, 
RSFSR Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. Second Secretary, 
Azerbaidzhan Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SENIN, Ivan S. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), Ukrainian 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHASHKOV, Zasima A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHEREMETEYV, Aleksandr G. Member, State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. 

SINYAGOVSKY, Petr E. Head of Pit 56, 
Kadievugol Coal Mining Trust. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SIZOV, Gennady F. First Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. No information avail- 
able. 


SKULKOV, Igor P. First Secretary, Udmurt 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Leningrad 
City Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOKOLOV, Tikhon I. First Secretary, Virgin 
Lands Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SOLOVEV, Leonid N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


STEPANOV, Sergei A. Chairman, Sverdlovsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Lithuanian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SURGANOV, Fedor A. Secretary, Belorussian 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SURKOV, Aleksei A. Secretary, Union of Soviet 
Writers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TARASOV, Mikhail P. Chairman, Sino-Sovict 
Friendship Society. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TASHENEV, Zhumabek A. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Holds post in Ministry of 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuva Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TROFIMOV, Aleksandr S. First Secretary, 
Chechen-Ingush Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

TUMANOVA, Zoya P. Komsomol Central 
Committee Secretary. 

TUR, Ivan P. No information available. 

VORONOV, Fedosy D. Chairman, Chelyabinsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

YURKIN, Tikhon A. Minister of Grain Products 
of the RSFSR. 

ZAKURDAEV, Vasily I. Chairman, State 
Control Commission of the RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZAMCHEVSKY, Ivan K. Holds post in Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

ZHAVORONKOYV, Vasily G. No information 
available. 

ZHIGAREYV, Pavel F. Chief Marshal of Aviation. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZHIMERIN, Dmitry G. No information available. 

ZHUKOV, Konstantin P. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZHURIN, Nikolai I. First Secretary, North 
Kazakhstan Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Tambov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZORIN, Valerian A. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Permanent Soviet Representative to 
UN. 

ZOTOV, Vasily P. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer candidate members: 


Deceased: 
FADEBY, Aleksandr A. NEDELIN, Mitrofan I. 
GRISHKO, Grigory E. NIKITIN, Petr V. 
LIKHACHBY, Ivan A. NOSENKO, Ivan I. 
LOGINOYV, Savely P. YUDIN, Pavel A. 
ZARUBIN, Georgy N. 


First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 
Communist Parties 


KHRUSHCHBY, Nikita S. 
Ukrainian SSR PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
Belorussian SSR MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
Uzbek SSR RASHIDOYV, Sharaf R. 
Kazakh SSR KUNABEYV, Dinmukhamed A. 
Georgian SSR MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR AKHUNDOYV, V. Y. 
SNIECKUS, Antanas J. 
SERDYUK, Zinovy T. 
PELSE, Arvids J. 
Kirghiz SSR RAZZAKOYV, Iskhak R. 
Tadzhik SSR ULDZHABAEYV, Tursunbai 
Armenian SSR ZAROBYAN, Yakov N. 
Turkmen SSR OVEZOV, Balysh 
Estonian SSR KABIN, Ivan G. 


* There is no separate Communist Party of the RSFSR. Party affairs in this republic are handled by the Party Central Committee 
Bureau for the RSFSR, whose chairman is Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
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PART Il 
The Soviet Government 


Council of Ministers 


Chairman 
KHRUSHCHEBY, Nikita S. 


First Deputy Chairmen 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 


Deputy Chairmen 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. USTINOV, Dmitry F. 
NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 


All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


Transport Construction: Electric Power Station Construction: 
KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. NOVIKOV, I. T. 
Merchant Marine: Foreign Trade: 


PATOLICHEYV, Nikolai S. 


Railroad Communications: 
BESHCHEYV, Boris P. 


Minister without portfolio: 
KABANOYV, Ivan G. 


BAKABY, Viktor G. 


All-Union Departments at Ministerial Level 


DEMENTEY, Petr V. 
KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. 
ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 
SKACHKOYV, Semen A. 
VOLKOYV, Aleksandr P. 
RUDNEYV, Konstantin N, 
KALMYKOYV, Valery D. 
BUTOMA, Boris E. 


Chairman of State Committee for Aviation Technology ............ 
Chairman of State Committee for Automation and Machine Building. . 
Chairman of State Scientific and Economic Council ................ 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations....... 
Chairman of State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages .... 
Chairman of State Committee for Defense Technology.............. 
Chairman of State Committee for Radio and Electronics ............ 
Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding ...................: 
Chairman of State Committee for Chemistry .................204055 FEDOROV, Viktor S. 
Chairman of State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries ZHUKOV, Georgy A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Sound and Television Broadcasting. KAFTANOV, S 
Chairman of State Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy......... EMELYANOYV, V. S. 


* These and the foll g Union-~ blic ministries are ministries on the all-Union level. According to the Soviet constitution, 
all-Union ministries direct the organs under their jurisdiction directly or through agencies appointed by them. Union-republic ministries 


direct the organs under their jurisdiction usually 5 eye ministries in the Union republics. In a limited number of cases 
and with the approval of the Presidium of the S Soviet, U may directly operate certain enterprises. 
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Union-Republic Ministries and Incumbents 


Foreign Affairs: Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation: 
GROMYKO, Andrei A. ANTROPOYV, Petr Y. 
Defense: Health: 
MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. KURASHOV, Sergei V. 
Finance: Agriculture: 
GARBUZOV, Vasily F. OLSHANSKY, Mikhail A. 
Postal Services and Telecommunications: Higher Education: 
PSURTSEYV, Nikolai D. ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Culture: 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 


Union-Republic Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of State Control Commission ENYUTIN, Georgy V. 
Chairman of Committee for State Security SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
Chairman of State Scientific and Technical Committee PETUKHOYV, Konstantin D. 
Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs GRISHMANOYV, Ivan A. 
Chairman of State Committee for State Purchases IGNATOYV, Nikolai G. 
Chairman of State Committee for Vocational and Technical Training ZELENKO, Gendrikh I. 
Chairman of State Planning Commission (Gosplan) NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. 
First Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan KHRUNICHEYV, Mikhail V. 
LESECHKO, Mikhail A. 
ORLOV, Georgy M. 
Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan STROKIN, Nikolai I. 
ZOTOV, Vasily P. 
Heads of Departments of Gosplan DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. 
ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 
KHLAMOV, Grigory S. 
NOVOSELOV, Efim S. 


Head of the Central Statistical Authority STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 
of the Union Republics 


POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. 
KISELEV, Tikhon Y. 
ALIMOYV, Aris A. 
Kazakh SSR DAULENOYV, Salkan 
Georgian SSR DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. 
Lithuanian SSR SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
Moldavian SSR DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 
Latvian SSR PEIVE, Jan V. 
Kirghiz SSR DIKOMBAEYV, Kazy D. 
Tadzhik SSR DODKHUDOEYV, Nazarsho 
Armenian SSR KOCHINYAN, Anton E. 
Turkmen SSR ANNALIEYV, A. A. 
Estonian SSR MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


Chairman 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. 


Deputy Chairmen 
Deputy chairmen are chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics (sce below) 


Secretary 
GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 


Members 


ANDREEYV, Andrei A. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
BATYEYV, Salikh G. MAZUROY, Kirill T. 
BELYAEYV, Nikolai I. NURIEV, Ziya N. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
BURKATSKAYA, Galina E. PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. 
DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. SPIRIDONOYV, Ivan V. 
FEDOROVA, Varvara E. TURSUNKULOYV, Khamrakul 
KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. USTINOV, Vladimir I. 
VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 
of the Union Republics 


ORGANOYV, Nikolai N. 
KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
KOZLOV, Vasily I. 
NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. 
SHARIPOV, Isagali 
Georgian SSR DZOTSENIDZE, Georgy S. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR DZHAFAROYV, Saftar M. 
Lithuanian SSR PALECKIS, Justas I. 
Moldavian SSR KODITSA, Ivan S. 
Latvian SSR KALNBERZINS, Janis E. 
Kirghiz SSR KULATOV, Turabai K. 
Tadzhik SSR RAKHMATOYV, M. 
Armenian SSR ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. 
Turkmen SSR BAIRAMOV, Nurberdy 
Estonian SSR EIHFELD, I. G. 
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